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TO OUR READERS 


Israel Epstein’s article in this issue, 
as you have discovered by reading it, 
is an illuminating description of how 
the Chinese are remaking not only’ the 
good earth of China but also them. 
selves. Next month we will publish a 
detailed article by Mr. Epstein’s wife, 
Elsie Fairfax-Cholmeley, on the Chi- 
nese communes, based on first hand 
observation. 

Also in coming issues we will publish 
an article by Elizabeth Moos, just re- 
turned from the USSR, on Soviet edu- 
cation observed at firsthand; articles 
on the coming Trade Union and Com- 
munist Party Congresses and the im. 
portant Russian Writers Congress; 
further material on the new 7-Year 
Plan; Soviet Social Security; and re- 
ports of various recent visitors, includ- 
ing Rockwell Kent. 

This is material, as you know, not 
to be found in any other American 
publication. Unique, too, is our monthly 
analysis of international developments, 
reports on East-West exchange, UN, 
the National Liberaation movements in 
the Middle and Far East, and the pro- 
gress of the world-wide peace move- 
ment. 

If you are already a subscriber, why 
not send a subscription to a friend? 
Take advantage of our current 5-month 


sub offer for $1.00. 


PLEASE FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
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nth Floor, 34 West 15th St. 
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For a Peaceful New Year 


by JESSICA SMITH 


E WISH you, our readers, a happy, 

useful and peaceful New Year. We 
believe that the events of the past year 
show that this can be achieved not only 
for this new year, but for all the years 
to come, if all of us do our part. 

Another year has passed under the 
dreadful shadow of the mushroom clouds 
that threaten all these things we wish. 
Too much of the deadly contents of 
those clouds has already been released, 
dooming too many who live on earth to- 
day, too many yet unborn, to unneces- 
sary illness and premature death. 

Yet the final holocaust of world war 
that would spread this doom across the 
whole earth, turning it into a radioactive 
wilderness, has been avoided. It has 
been avoided through the mighty will 
of peoples everywhere for happiness and 
a good life which has stayed the hands 
of those who would lead the world into 
war, sacrificing man’s future to their 
own selfish and predatory interests. 

The expression of this will extinguished 
the flames that threatened to engulf the 
Middle and the Far East and spread to 
the ends of the earth. It led to the 
withdrawal of U.S. and British troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan where their 
presence was a flaming torch in the 
midst of the dry timber of the past. 
This has given the Arab peoples a 
chance to clear away the dry timber, 
to build a new free life on solid and 
uninflammable foundations. 

The expression of this will has so far 
damped the flames licking at the shores 
of China from the U.S. planes and ships 





and troops engaged in the protection of 
the dead past in the form of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his retainers, once ready 
to plunge the world into war to try to 
realize his mad dream of returning to 
the mainland which has rejected him 
forever, now attempting to hold Tai- 
wan, which is part of the mainland, for 
him as a “second China,” a desiccated 
ghost without substance or meaning. 

There are still greater tasks ahead as 
long as the testing and production and 
stockpiling and distribution of nuclear 
weapons continues, as long as aggressive 
forces exist who are ready to unleash 
their horror and exterminate hundreds 
of millions of people. 

The first and most immediate task 
is intensified efforts to bring an end to 
the testing of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons now poisoning the atmosphere 
of our home the earth, as an essential 
step toward an international agreement 
never to use these weapons, to demolish 
all stockpiles, to stop their manufacture 
and use the limitless powers of atomic 
energy for life’s enrichment and not its 
end. 

And side by side with this task, which 
in itself will help to ease international 
tensions, is the task of curbing each new 
effort of the war-minded to create new 
hotbeds of war where atomic or any 
other weapons would be used. 

This means the unceasing demand 
that negotiations must replace war and 
threats of war everywhere as a means 
of national policy. 

All this is possible of achievement as 
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the preliminary successes of the past year 
have shown. 

That tests of nuclear weapons can be 
abolished is indicated by the prelimin- 
ary agreements among the representa- 
tives of the United States, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union meeting in Gen- 
eva. 

Important articles of a draft treaty on 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests have 
already been agreed on. 

Under Article I, the parties have 
agreed “to prohibit and prevent the 
carrying out of nuclear weapons test 
explosions at any place under their 
jurisdiction and control,” and to spread 
this prohibition to other nations by 
refraining from “causing, encouraging 
or in any way participating in the carry- 
ing out of nuclear weapons test ex- 
plosions anywhere.” 

Under Article 2 the parties agree on 
the establishment of a control organiza- 
tion to assure the carrying out of these 
obligations and to cooperate fully with 
such an organization. 

It is clear that agreement on the ex- 
act nature of the control organization 
to be set up under the treaty will face 
great obstacles, but they need not be in- 
superable. 

The Soviet Union has made clear it 
is prepared to have inspection teams 
with Western representatives on its ter- 
ritory as long as it is accorded the same 
privilege by the West. 

The Soviet position is that the ac- 
tivities of the inspection teams should 
be based on the principle of “mutual 
consent,” that inspection should not be 
automatic, but governed by evidence of 
a “suspicious event.” No state, they say, 
would refuse such inspection. However, 
if the teams could go wherever they 
wished at any time by majority vote, 
the USSR would always be outvoted by 
the Western powers two to one. To 
gauge the sincerity of the Western posi- 
tion that a majority vote should decide 
the activities of the inspection team, 
whether or not an actual explosion were 
reported, it is only necessary to ask 


whether under similar circumstances 
they would be prepared to have their 
own atomic installations inspected at any 
time by a team including a Soviet, rep- 
resentative. 

However long and difficult the nego 
tiations, the main thing is that they 
must continue until some agreement is 
reached. 

We believe that the surest guarantee 
of peace, if we but accept it, rests in 
the great surge of creative construction 
going forward in the socialist nations. 
as exemplified in the breathtaking Seven 
Year Plan launched by the Soviet Union 
and the “great leap forward” in China. 
The success of these plans is dependent 
on peace. Both countries, therefore. 
can be depended on to do everything 
in their power to keep the peace. To 
be convinced of this, we recommend a 
careful reading of the resume in the 
issue of the Soviet Seven Year Plan tar- 
gets, and of Israel Epstein’s article on 
the Chinese methods of involving all 
their people in peaceful construction. 

Right now there is much talk in the 
West of the “threat to Berlin” on the 
part of the Soviet Union. 

The note of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev to the Western powers on 
the status of Berlin (see p. 31) makes 
clear that no such threat exists. 

Behind the new Berlin “crisis” lies 
the real threat to the peace of Europe 
of the stepped up tempo of German 
militarism and its further strengthen- 
ing by atomic weapons from the West 
and rocket bases, and the alarming 
trend toward fascism in neighboring 
France. On the eve of the Paris NATO 
conference it was announced that the 
United States had decided to support 
proposals to eliminate some of the few 
restrictions that had previously been 
placed on German military forces and 
military manufacturing. 

The threat of German rearming has 
been made more severe by the existence. 
over a hundred miles within the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, of a divided 
Berlin, with the anachronism of four 
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power military occupation by the vic- 
torious nations thirteen years after the 
end of the war, constituting a malig- 
nant cold war growth. This Khrush- 
chev proposes to eliminate by surgery 
—by the removal of foreign troops of 
both West and East, and by making 
of Western Berlin a free and neutralized 
city. The desire of the Soviet Union 
to approach the matter gradually and 
reasonably and not permit it to become 
the cause of a new outbreak of East- 
West hostility, is made clear by the pe- 
tiod of six months offered to begin ne- 
gotiations and to forego any unilateral 
ation if such negotiations should get 
under way before the end of that pe- 
tiod. While the United States so far 
has declared it “will hold firm,” there 
are intimations that England is taking a 
less inflexible attitude, and allied dif- 
ferences may compel negotiations, This 
is what must be pressed for. 


The astute Republican commentator. 
Walter Lippmann, wrote that the So 
viet proposal for German confederation 
through negotiations between the two 
German states has validity, and that 
aide from Chancellor Adenauer, there 
is growing sentiment in West Germany 
for such a solution. Any successful 
approach, he said, must recognize the 
facts of life—that there are now two 
Germanys and two Berlins, which is 


| precisely the approach Khrushchev has 


ken. The positon of Adenauer and 
Dulles calling for the liquidation of the 
Fast German state and the extension 
of the borders of NATO to the Polish 
border is, Mr. Lippmann declares, “lit- 
tally and exactly a demand for the un- 
conditional surrender of the Soviet Union 
and is not a negotiating position.” 


There is no Soviet threat over Berlin 
ot any other part of the world. There 
sa challenge and a serious one in the 
Soviet Seven Year Plan. No longer 
‘an Americans scoff that Soviet plans 
ite unrealizable. Says Harry Schwartz 
of the New York Times (Nov. 16): 


If the targets outlined by him 
[Khrushchev] for 1965 and 1970 are ac- 
tually attained on schedule, then in the 
next decade or so the Communist world 
will clearly have won the economic 
competition with the West and, quite 
possibly, the political and propaganda 
contest for the allegiance of the un- 
committed under-developed nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America as well. 


Mr. Schwartz feels that Soviet assets 
for carrying out this program outweigh 
the obstacles, and declares: 


The Soviet economy seems not sub- 
ject to the recessions or depressions 
such as have historically interrupted 
the production progress of non-Commu- 
nist countries. Each year since 1946 So- 
viet industry has produced more than 
the year before, and there is no present 
reason to suppose that this steady up- 
ward movement will not continue. 


Do the leaders of America have 
enough faith in the capitalist way of 
life to accept the great challenge to 
peaceful economic competition which 
Khrushchev specifically offered in an- 
nouncing the targets of the Seven Year 
Plan? After long talks with Khrushchev. 
both Walter Lippmann and Adlai Stev- 
enson have written that acceptance of 
this competition and abandonment of 
cold war policies is the only viable course 
for U.S. diplomacy. 

The road to peace and progress and 
a better America, a people’s America, 
lies through an end of military prepa- 
rations and the arms race, an end of 
world-encircling military bases, an end 
of a policy based on anti-communism 
and anti-liberation movements every- 
where, and a constructive policy of ever 
increasing East-West cultural interchange 
and trade, help to the under-developed 
nations, negotiations at the summit on 
the main divisive issues, and peaceful 
competition in all spheres that will en- 
large and guarantee the well-being of 
our own people. 





We Build 
The Ming Tombs Dam 


by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


' How a great dam was built in China by volunteer labor 
—and human body and spirit enriched in the process 


ia WAS my good fortune last May 

to take part for two weeks in the 
building of the Ming Tombs (Shih- 
sanling) dam and reservoir near 
Peking, said at that time to be the 
biggest single job of volunteer labor 
ever done in the world. The entire 
project, which included a hydroelec- 
tric station, subsidiary highways 


and landscaping, was triumphantly 
opened in the presence of 150,000 
people—only a fraction of those who 
had worked on it—on July 1. 


That was only five months after 
the first earth was broken. By then a 
total of 7 million man-days of heavy 
physical labor had been put in, 2.5 
million by the cooperative farmers 
of Peking’s outlying Changping 
district (population 270,000), where 
the dam is located, 2 million by 
soldiers and officers of the People’s 
Liberation Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers newly evacuated 
from Korea, 2.5 million by govern- 
ment workers, teachers, students, 
members of the professions and or- 
dinary residents of Peking. Some 
were on the project from start to 
finish; but the majority worked from 
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ten days to a complete fortnight, 

Often I thought of Western com- 
mentators who raise cries of “forced” 
or “unpaid” labor with regard to 
China’s great constructions. Forced? 
Peking was buzzing with people 
fighting to go to the Ming Tombs; 
the waiting list was many times 
greater than the number who actu- 
ally got there. As for the work being 
unpaid, it is true this labor cost the 
state budget not a penny. But all 
concerned continued to get wages 
from their regular employment, so 
one can also say it was whole or- 
ganizations that volunteered, staff 
members who did not go shoulder- 
ing the office work of those who did. 

All in all, it was a gigantic and 
successful laboratory experiment in 
China’s general line of socialist con- 
struction to build more, faster, bet- 
ter and more cheaply by stimulating 
the socialist morality, vigor and 
conscientiousness of the whole peo- 
ple, a striking embodiment of the 
achievements of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in socialist education, 
of an idea gripping the masses to 
become a material force. 

Instead of 20 million yuan, as at 
first estimated, the project took only 
4 million yuan from the state bud- 
get. Instead of waiting for the Third 
Five Year Plan (1962-67) where the 
original financial priorities would 











have put it, the reservoir already 
stands, Within a few weeks of its 
completion, it saved a big area from 
food and through irrigation helped 
to produce high crop yields on 20,- 
000 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) 
of once perennially arid land. It is 
beginning to supply electric power 
to the locality, and from 1959 will 
provide the city with 1,000,000 kg. 
of fish annually. The new lake in 
the path of the desert winds from 
the west is ameliorating Peking’s ex- 
cessively dry climate. Hostels and 
sanatoria are growing along its 
banks, as well as boating clubs and 
other recreational facilities for the 
capital’s workers, 

No less striking are the political, 
spiritual results. The peasants, only 
two years after organization into so- 
dalist collectives, worked voluntarily 
and enthusiastically on a project 


















ages 

7 = benefiting not only their own co- 

. or. § pS but the whole area. This is the 
kind of thing that, all over the coun- 





tty, laid the basis of the communes. 

Soldiers played their role as a so- 
dalist army, builders as well as de- 
fenders of socialism. 

Intellectuals who left their desks 
to take up pick, shovel and earth- 
carrying basket gained a new respect 
lor the gruelling physical labor of 
the Chinese people which most of 
them had never done before and 
thought “simple.” Most educated 
Chinese are still of bourgeois or land- 
bord origin, and this job gave them 
anew understanding of the fact that 
bor creates our world. Whatever 
heir original status, everybody 
-|Vorked together on the same jobs, 
lived under the same conditions, ate 
he same rough food, competed in 
wutput and helped each other. 

This is a brief general picture of 
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what happened during the first five 
months of 1958 in the area of Shih- 
sanling, where conscripted peasants 
once built 13 luxurious mausolea for 
successive emperors, where the local 
folk could never eat their fill from 
their dry, hilly fields, and where the 
free labor of a reborn people has 
brought into being, in a moment 
of time, a boon to the living much 
more magnificent than all the tombs 
of the dead potentates, created over 
hundreds of years. By the end of the 
year, tangible rewards were evident 
—here and in all other parts of the 
country where similar mass efforts 
had produced water for the fields 
and harvests without precedent— 
rewards in the shape of food not only 
available to all, but free as air itself 
in many thousands of new com- 
munes in the countryside. 


Our First Lesson 


I would like to describe just what 
happened to the small group of 
builders I was permitted to join, 
composed of people from publishing 
houses under China’s Ministry of 
Culture. Some were senior Ministry 
cadres, some writers and editors; 
some were office personnel; some 
were drivers, messengers and clean- 
ers. All reported at the muster-point 
like army recruits for rank-and-file 
service. Shouldering packs and bed- 
ding, they piled together into open 
trucks and sang together as they rode 
the 35 miles to the work site. 

An hour later we stopped at a 
small walnut grove at the foot of the 
stony hills that mark the end of the 
North China plain, Here stood the 
cluster of tents lent by the army 
which were to quarter our unit, its 
356 members a drop in the sea of 
100,000 workers on the project at 
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that moment (and remember the 
100,000 were themselves a drop in 
the ocean of 100 million peasants and 
others digging water conservancy 
works in China at the time). At its 
entrance was a small wooden arch- 
way with the inscription: “Frontline 
of Labor: Schoolroom of Politics.” 

Piling out of our truck we were 
met by a rush of bronzed, laughing 
men and women who, finding friends 
and colleagues in our ranks, slapped 
them on the back and pumped their 
hands. A moment later, at the sound 
of a whistle, we lined up on one 
side of the road, they on the other. 
The camp leader, Party secretary of 
one section of the Ministry, a young 
man in work-soiled dungarees, gave 
a short, vigorous talk. “We are here,” 
he said, “to send off the old soldiers 
and welcome the new. The work is 
hard, but essential for the people. 
You old soldiers have shown that 
your revolutionary will is stronger 
than earth and rock; you did not 
let fatigue, wind or rain stop you; 
you have each moved an average of 
3 cubic meters per man-day. We are 
sure you, the new recruits, will fight 
as hard. Old soldiers, hand over your 
banner!” 

The best of the retiring workers 
marched up with a tattered red flag 
bearing the device of the Ministry 
of Culture. Having been borne to 
the work-site and set up there every 
day by all the seven groups that pre- 
ceded us, it was as ripped by the 
mountain winds as the old battle 
standards one sees in war museums 
are shredded by shot and shell. The 
commander of our new battalion, 
previously elected by its company 
leaders who were in turn elected by 
the squad leaders, received it 
solemnly. Then he wheeled around 


and we marched after him to our 
tents, while the returnees piled their 
gear into the trucks that had brought 
us and drove off. . 

That evening, after eating the 
rough buns of unleavened maize 
flour that made our entire supper 
and were to be our staple food for 
two weeks, we sat down on the 
ground (we were not to see a chair 
for the next two weeks) to hear the 
camp chief again. This time he 
acquainted us with the over-all situa- 
tion which was pressing. With two- 
thirds of the time allotted already 
gone, the dam was still only a quarter 
of its final height of 29 meters— 
though with the foundations and 
thick base built, somewhat more 
than that proportion of the work was 
done. Not to finish before the sum- 
mer rains, meant that all the labor 
already put in would be wasted. The 
peasants, who had relied on our 
help to make sure this year’s late 
crop should fear neither drought 
nor flood, would be sadly disillu- 
sioned. 


“The Work,” He Warned, 
“Is Hard’ 


The work, he warned us, was 
hard. Every intellectual had seen 
peasants use a carrying-pole, but 
few had tried it. The first day, our 
shoulders would ache badly. The 
second day they would swell. But on 
the third, provided we persisted, 
they would harden—and we would 
be lifting loads we never thought 
we could attempt. Certainly, it 
meant gritting our teeth. But how 
could we talk or write of sharing 
the outlook of the working people, 
as he was sure we all thought we 
did, if we shirked what every village 
boy and girl had to learn and then 
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do till old age? This did not mean 
idealizing such heavy toil. On the 
contrary, our work would make us 
all more active in thinking of new 
ways to lift the ancient burden off 
the backs of the people. Even now, 
on this project, we were trying to get 
tid of the carrying pole and change 
to the easier rubber-tried tip-cart, 
besides using what machinery could 
be found. But for the moment we 
still had to rely mainly on the old 
ways, with which China’s working 
folk had moved, and were still mov- 
ing, mountains, 

Safety was of supreme importance. 
Under this head, the camp chief 
gave us comprehensive warnings as 
to how to handle tools and ropes, 
and dig sand from a vertical face. 
People should work as hard as they 
could, but not beyond their real 
strength or if ill. A team with a good 
production record and a poor ac- 
cident or illness record would be 
considered backward, not foremost, 
and its leader a bungler, not a hero. 

Discipline was absolutely essential. 
A production army of 100,000 was 
not an office room. If this vast force, 
working three shifts a day, was not 
to fall into confusion all units had 
to assemble, start and finish work 
in a thoroughly organized way. 

Way of life was important too. 
We would live and eat as ordinary 
Chinese earth workers still did. We 
had brought our own grain and 
cooks, and should not drain local 
reserves. If we bought additional 
food or in any way tried to carry 
on our city standards, we would 
“1 a poor impression on the peo- 
ple. 

Finally, he dwelt on the wider pol- 
itical side. We were engaged in a 
demonstration of the superior poten- 


tialities of socialism, showing what 
could be done by the people’s vol- 
untary, organized labor. Without 
the socialist revolution in the 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and on the ideological and 
political fronts, this would have been 
impossible, Moreover our work had 
international significance too. It was 
being watched throughout the world, 
and especially in Asia where, in many 
countries, the conditions were those 
we were tackling; not enough cap- 
ital, not enough water, but huge 
manpower and land and resources 
awaiting its enriching hand. Failure, 
over which foes would gloat, would 
dim the confidence and conscious- 
ness of poor and oppressed peoples 
abroad, not awaken it. The deadline 
was the high water season, not two 
months away. To finish on schedule 
would be a real revolutionary feat 
of the spirit by Peking’s people, on 
behalf of their city, the country and 
the general cause. 


Our Job—To Quarry Sand 
and Stones 


Such were the simple instructions. 
The next morning we began our 
work. 

The jobs on the dam were many 
and varied, Ours was to quarry sand 
and smal] stones out of an old river- 
bed and convey them with pole and 
baskets, or by barrow pushed by one 
worker and pulled by another, up 
an inclined 200-meter path to a tip- 
platform from which it would be 
chuted down to waiting rail trucks. 

The first eight-hour day of this, 
on office-flabbied muscles in the 
glaring heat of the sun, was a real 
test. The digging face, at times com- 
posed of comfortably soft sand, 
would suddenly change to a cement- 
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like conglomerate of stones, a stub- 
born and maddening enemy. To 
keep carrying one had to feel that 
the endlessly repeated uphill walk 
on grinding knee-caps, was as crucial 
as an uphill charge on which victory 
or defeat depend, except that one 
does not make a charge a hundred 
or more times a day. For our intel- 
lectuals, this was much harder, not 
only in physical but in mental habit, 
than bravery in battle. They could 
not regard themselves as individual 
performers; the rhythm of the huge 
mass job determined their actions 
and their pace. None were athletes; 
the only way they could complete 
their quotas was by active thinking, 
as well as bodily effort, to figure ways 
of getting more done with less effort. 

To have illusions about one’s 
own ability did no good here, where 
not words were involved but measur- 
able earth and stone. To fall into 
dreams or despondency did no good 
either, by the same relentless meas- 
ure. The quotas were reckoned not 
individually but by the whole squad 
—so one had to generate ideas not 
only for one’s self but for the col- 
lective. 

We came off the job that first 
night dead tired, sore all over, think- 
ing sweetly of our bunks. But the 
company leader told us there was 
more to do; one of Peking’s best 
drama troupes had come that day 
to perform for us after the shift. 
Sitting cross-legged on the ground, 
inwardly cursing all the theatrical 
arts, especially that of the stage elec- 
trician who took an endless time 
setting the outdoor lights, we sud- 
denly found ourselves not only ap- 
plauding the porformance, a merry 
satire on bureaucracy, but forgetting 
our fatigue—till the moment came 


for us to unfold our congealed limbs 
and attempt to rise shakily. 


But Sweet Potatoes Can’t Wait 


Waddling stiffly to the work site 
the second day we had another hard 
eight hours, but again the longed- 
for bunks were not for us. No sooner 
had we finished than assembly was 
sounded, and there was our camp 
leader, with things to say. For 120 
days there had been no rain. The 
cooperative farmers in the next vil- 
lage had sweet potato shoots in a 
seedbed, ready to transplant on a 
few waiting hectares of land. But 
with the ground so dry, each trans- 
planting hole had to be watered 
manually. This the co-op had no 
manpower to do. Luckily we were 
there, 350 spare pairs of hands that 
could make the difference between 
several hundred tons of sweet pota- 
toes—or nothing. Could we refuse to 
help? Of course not, we answered. 
Someone asked about utensils, “No 
problems, luckily,” said the camp 
leader. ‘“‘We all have wash basins.” 

So off we set for the muddy pond 
where the water was, filled our 
basins and, holding them stiff-armed 
before us, Indian-filed a half-kilo- 
meter or so to the fields, where we 
poured the precious liquid out hole 
by hole along the furrows while the 
bright-eyed, brisk village children 
scampered behind, popping in the 
shoots. Never had we known water 
was so heavy. But never had we 
realized how precious it was, nor 
that he who brings it brings life. On 
face after face, fatigue, irritation at 
getting a new job when tired, queasi- 
ness at the coffee-colored water in the 
face basins, gave way to a quite dif 
ferent set of feelings. We became 
fiercely determined to get those 
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seedlings re-set, not to let down 
those peasants and the waiting 
schoolchildren. “I felt tenderly to- 
wards those little green shoots as 
though they were my own babies 
being tucked in to sleep,’ one man 
told me. Many inquired anxiously 
of the peasants. “Do you think the 
potatoes will mature?” and shook 
their heads sadly when told that 
only about half would do so without 
rain. “If only that reservoir was al- 
ready built and full,” one said, “this 
land would already be irrigated.” 
The third day we worked side by 
side with the People’s Liberation 
Army. All ranks were working on 
the same jobs, from colonels to pri- 
vates with even a general here and 
there, cheerful, indefatigable and 
handy, never seeming to notice our 
comparative clumsiness but constant- 
ly praising the desk-workers for 
doing so well at unaccustomed labor, 
and saying they “wanted to learn 
from our spirit.” Our intellectuals 
were tremendously moved. The older 
ones recalled the armies of the 
Kuomintang and the warlords, the 
small elite corps of overfed bullies 
for special police duties and the vast 
majority of gaunt, dull-eyed, unfor- 
tunates for whom the future held 
in store neither life, nor death in 
battle, but death simply from starva- 
tion while their officers pocketed 
their ration-money. That army had 
been a machine for turning strong 
peasant lads into  skin-and-bone 
corpses in a few months. In the anti- 
Japanese war, and the subsequent 
civil war, it had done this to mil- 
lions—and the people had hated and 
feared it. What a difference now! 
Making our first really close contact 
with them, we found these strong, 
keen young men both informed and 


insatiably curious on everything in 
China and the world. We enjoyed 
the work break concerts and skits in 
which they demonstrated bright 
talent and intelligence. We began 
to understand, as never before, the 
meaning of Mao Tse-tung’s call that 
literature and art should serve the 
workers, peasants and soldiers. For 
whom to create if not for those 
young bearers of the future? 
Fourth day: As our camp leader 
had predicted, we were gradually 
getting into training, actually be- 
ginning to have moments of pleas- 
ure in the swing of the work and 
to think of increasing our capacity. 
Evening activities continued. It was 
the time of the countrywide basic 
elections, and preparatory to casting 
our votes on the camp site, we had 
a report and discussion on socialist 
and capitalist electoral systems— 
made more interesting by the fact 
that there were among us people 
with firsthand experience of a 
dozen foreign lands. That same day 
we saw an outdoor exhibit of con- 
temporary photographs and sketches 
of the heroic Long March of the 
Chinese Red Army in 1934-35, pre- 
pared by staff-members of the Re- 
volutionary Museum, also working 
at the reservoir. These vivid re- 
minders, at a time when we ourselves 
were encamped and stretched to the 
limit, made an especially deep im- 
pact, Everyone realized, having his 
own fatigue turn into strength, 
through a sense of aim, that the 
whole revolution had been made by 
incredibly difficult and courageous 
effort, powered by a conviction that 
outlawed the word “impossible.” 
After dark in the light of a pres- 
sure-lamp, despite the many affairs 
of that day, our own group put on 
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a series of amateur performances, 
and worked on some self-composed 
poems and skits. It seemed our 
energy was endless! 

The fifth day: This was something 
special. As we toiled in the sun, the 
cyclist postmen who brought the 
newspapers came into sight shout- 
ing the news, the launching of the 
third Soviet sputnik. Here indeed 
was a panorama of the growth of 
the new world. We were still piling 
sand and rock by manual labor. On 
the dam itself, powerful machines 
were tamping it down. The country 
as a whole was building modern 
industry, an earnest of which we 
had in the Chinese made jet-planes 
that often roared on test flights over- 
head. The Soviet people, by their 
labor, were conquering extra-ter- 
restrial space. Nor did we feel our 
own earth-bound achievements 
negligible. The public address sys- 
tem announced that the Communist 
Party’s call for the project, to put 
30,000 cubic meters a day into the 
dam, instead of the some 15,000 per 
day of the week before, had been 
beaten—we were up to 34,000 (a 
few days later the daily average was 
50,000.) 


Help Others— 
Learn From Others 


By the sixth day individual out- 
put had gone up from a cubic meter 
a day to almost three, our organi- 
zation was far better, and we entered 
on an inter-company competition 
for the challenge red _ banner, 
awarded each shift to the foremost 
unit in quantity and quality. The 
first, made after measurement and 
discussion in the leading committee, 
went to the Fourth Company. One 
of its members raised a cheer: ‘The 


Red Banner, May it always be ours!” 
Within a few hours several critical 
ta tze pao (wall newspapers) were 
posted. What was our objective, 
they asked, to run a race for glory 
or help the job forward? Then fol- 
lowed a written self-criticism by the 
shouter himself. Thereafter, after 
each award in which the banner 
passed from one unit to another, 
the slogans were: “Help others with 
our achievements,” and “Learn from 
what other comrades have done.” 
Once the banner went to a company 
that had fallen short of its quota, 
but spent hours helping a neighbor 
unit out of difficulties. 

Now, each evening, there were 
group discussions on the work of 
the day, how to improve it on the 
morrow, what sort of showing had 
been made by individuals. The last 
three were devoted to the election 
of “advanced workers.” The criteria 
were: effectiveness of work, care of 
implements, discipline, effectiveness 
as propagandists, initiative and in- 
ventiveness. 

These standards, when talked 
over, proved far from simple. Work- 
ing effectiveness, for instance, did 
not mean physical capacity but 
steadiness and application. We, like 
other groups, had had our show-off 
“athletes‘‘ boasting from the first 
how much they could lift and carry, 
discouraging instead of encouraging 
the physically weaker by their exhi- 
bitions. One, a very powerful young 
man, had piled his wheelbarrow so 
high that he broke several vehicles. 
Finally he strained his back and, 
given a lighter job, considered it far 
below him, treated it with scowling 
inattention, and proved worse at 
it than the frail wisps of girls who 
had to use their whole strength 
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doing it but did it well. So it was 
conscientiousness and willingness to 
do what one could and was needed 
that counted in the election. 

Another thing needing clarifica- 
tion was what made “an active 
propagandist.” This, the group de- 
cided from its experience, did not 
mean working mainly with the 
tongue, however beautiful the 
phrases—but such behavior, on the 
job at all times, as would raise the 
spirit and warm the hearts of others 
and stimulate them too to their best 
efforts. After the company awards 
had been made, the outstanding 
winners were recommended for bat- 
talion awards. 

Finally, each worker was asked 
to assess his own showing during 
the two weeks—again for considera- 
tion by the group. Many, modest 
about what they had done, found 
that others saw them in a much bet- 
ter light. But some, who said they 
had done well, or “all they could,” 
were challenged, not in vague ways 
but very concretely. Just as labor 
was measured by cubic meters of 
earth, so character could be meas- 
ured by the extent of effort, and par- 
ticularly of cooperation, expressed 
in things as simple as the tightness 
or slackness of a rope. A barrow of 
earth going uphill to the tipping 
point, had to be pushed from be- 
hind and pulled from in front. If 
the man between the shafts did not 
push his weight, the puller’s burden 
was inordinately increased. If the 
person in front did not pull his or 
her weight, the pusher soon became 
‘xhausted. Only when both put in 
full strength did the barrow go up 
moothly, without strain on either. 
‘imilarly, if the diggers did not fill 
‘tough baskets, or the leaders did 


not empty them quickly enough into 
the barrows, the whole process was 
retarded. All these were not matters 
of doubt but of fact—and anyone 
who tried either to present a pic- 
ture of himself that diverged from 
actual performance or to run down 
or flatter others, found it got him 
nowhere. The truth emerged clearly, 
people came to know themselevs 
and their co-workers without il- 
lusions, without the consideration of 
“face” so dear to intellectuals in the 
past, with clarity as to what each 
had to do to become a socialist hu- 
man being. 

None, or virtually none, had been 
used to such frankness combined 
with mutual respect—since it takes 
mutual respect both to submit to 
criticism and to tell the truth to 
another’s face. Many who had sat 
side by side in offices for years said 
they felt a new closeness to each 
other and people of different ranks, 
far from each other in their ordinary 
jobs, became firm friends. All this 
raised morale tremendously. So did 
visits to the main dam itself, when 
each could see the quick progress 
of the vast enterprise of which all 
were part. In those last days, when 
shock work was called for, company 
after company volunteered to raise 
its quotas and cut rest periods to get 
the dam up ahead of time. With the 
target for finishing the earth work 
set for only five days after we were 
due to leave, we asked to stay to the 
end, because we felt that new re- 
placements, not yet hardened or 
able to organize themselves, might 
slow things up. The camp leader 
gave up a night’s sleep to rush to 
Peking after this, to get the consent 
of the various offices to which the 
workers belonged. When he came 
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back with word that the next batch 
was ready to come and insisted on 
doing so, even those who had com- 
plained most of fatigue earlier on, 
who had most carefully “counted the 
days” to the end, shared the common 
disappointment. 

All through our fortnight on the 
job, the Communist outlook on la- 
bor was stressed. People talked of 
how army and cadres had produced 
their own food and clothes to beat 
the Kuomintang blockade in Yenan. 
There was a great lift of enthusiasm 
on the day 64-year-old Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, 70-year-old  Vice- 
Chairman Chu Teh, with Liu Shao- 
chi, Chou En-lai and other leaders 
came to the Ming Tombs by com- 
mon public bus, rolled up their 
sleeves, and went to work. What bet- 
ter proof could there be than these 
men, mostly intellectuals in origin, 
that Chinese intellectuals could in- 
deed become one with the working 
people, that the fires of toil and 
hardship would not break and dull 
but on the contrary steel and sharpen 
them, if their spirit was patriotic 
and revolutionary? 


The Past’s “Five Bad Airs’’ 


During that half-month there was 
no room at all for what the Chinese 


call the “five bad airs” inherited 
from the old, exploiting society. 
1. Bureaucracy—who could be a 
bureaucrat with no rank taken into 
account, digging the earth or push- 
ing it uphill under the clear eyes 
of comrades? 2, Extravagance—this 
was excluded by the fact that we 
lived chiefly on corn buns, with the 
whole fortnight’s food for each per- 
son costing about $2 in U.S. money. 
3. Apathy, the senile, passive ‘‘twi- 
light air’”—this could move no earth, 


REVIEW 


and everyone could see how achiev- 
able and crucial was the “morning 
air” of optimism, comradeship, ease 
of mind, good talk and rousing songs, 
the stirring of the future that the 
Chinese Party calls for and tries to 
cultivate everywhere. 4. Conceit— 
this could survive a little longer 
than the others but not through the 
whole two weeks of heavy labor as 
part of a vast collective and frank 
criticism and self-criticism. 5. De- 
licacy and self-pampering—this just 
didn’t go with sitting on the ground 
and such enterprises as watering the 
crops with our face basins. Everyone 
saw, in the course of them, not only 
the great results of working together 
but that he had exaggerated his own 
limitations. Take the simple ques- 
tion of physical capacity, of the fears 
of many that the unaccustomed la- 
bor would make them ill with 
fatigue. In fact, of the 356 of us, of 
all sorts, ages and conditions, not 
one missed a day on the dam from 
illness or injury; our health and 
safety record was 100 per cent, better 
than if we had stayed at our desks. 
Some, in fact, were cured of their 
ailments, at least temporarily; the 
insomniacs slept like logs without 
their pills, the meurasthenics re- 
laxed, lost their twitches and irrita- 
tions. 

Of course, the brief spell of labor 
could not wipe out the “five bad 
airs” forever. But certainly it ex- 
posed and shook them, and helped 
everyone to see how they looked 
from the standpoint of China's 
working people—and the entire em- 
phasis in the whole rectification 
movement, of which regular physical 
labor for all cadres has been part, 
is on “seeing things from the angle 
of vision of the 600 million.” The 
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earth is in morning, our whole ex- myriad small 


perience cried. China and mankind 
are at the beginning of their true 
history... . 

Soon, too soon, our last day came. 
We turned out, bronzed, lean and 
clear-brained, to meet our replace- 
ments who looked as pale and soft 
to us as we must have done to our 
predecessors, Again both contingents 
lined up. Again the camp leader 
made his speech on what the “old 
soldiers” had done, on what the 
“new soldiers” could do. We handed 
over the Ministry banner, more tat- 
tered and battlestained now, to the 
new recruits and, swinging our 
bedrolls on to the trucks, started for 
home. We sang all the way. 

In Peking, we joined the hundreds 
of thousands, easily spotted in street 
and office for their lean brownness 
and high spirits, who wore, clearer 
than any badge, what was called the 
“Shihsanling look.” 


Man Rebuilds Himself and 
His Home, the Earth 


Postscript: Soon after participat- 
ing in this work, I left China for 
Europe where I spent four months. 
Returning in October, I found the 
‘Shihsanling look” on all Peking 
laces. Everyone in the city was put- 
ting in time on the land and on the 


furnaces that are 
speeding China’s “big leap” in 
steel. The people, building socialism 
en masse, were doing so all the 
faster, and with youthful vigor, be- 
cause in spirit and attitude they 
were already beginning to be at- 
tuned to the next goal, communist 
society. 

To make socialism work to its 
full potential, the Chinese believe, 
one needs not only a socialist eco- 
nomic and political system but so- 
cialist people—bringing elements of 
the future, at all times, into the pre- 
sent. 

Molded by the Communist Party, 
man the all-sided—worker, farmer, 
student, artist and soldier if need be 
at the same time—is coming into 
being here. He is building what 
Thomas More, William Morris, 
Marx and Engels foresaw as the 
coming human condition. But this 
is no distant utopia. Their initiative 
liberated from all narrowness, the 
people are creating a civilization 
which, in our own lifetime, will pro- 
duce new, untold wealth, based on 
the latest achievements of science 
and industry, for common enjoy- 
ment. Here man is simultaneously 
rebuilding himself and his home, 
the earth, the two interacting in a 
creative explosion on a scale hitherto 
unseen. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST ON CHINA 
“THE EXCLUSION of the effective government on the mainland of China, 
currently the People’s Republic of China, from the international com- 


munity is in many ways a disadvantage to that community. 


~ « « It keepe 


our people in ignorance of what is taking place in China. It hampers 
negotiations for disarmament. It limits the functioning of international 
organizations. We have a strong hope that the resumption of relationships 
between the people of China and of the U.S. may make possible also 
a restoration of relationships between their churches and ours.” From a re- 
solution passed at World Order Study Conference. 


New York Times, November 22. 











The Afro-Asian Writers 
Conference 


by RALPH PARKER 


T MUST have been about mid- 
night (local time) when we flew 
over the Amu-Darya—the classical 
Oxus, Down there, 35,000 feet below 
the silver belly of the TU-104, the 
remains of ancient Chorasmia lay 
half-buried in the desert sands: great 
brick-walled Zoroastrian cities, 
monasteries; stupas and _ colossal 
Buddhist images, enigmatic ruins 
that may be of Indo-Scythian, Turk- 
ish, Sassanid or Mogul origin. And 
here and there in this graveyard of 
Asian civilization the tents of ar- 
chaeologists and the new settlements 
of the Kara-Kalpak Autonomous So- 
cialist Soviet Republic. 

We were flying eastward, “losing” 
time, flying almost as fast as the 
night was racing across Europe be- 
hind us, as we crossed one of those 
great blanks on the map of the world 
that most Europeans carry in their 
minds, an area conveniently labelled 
the “steppes of Central Asia,” and 
forgotten. Doubly a blank, for the 
historical record takes leaps of four 
or five centuries and leaves the 
imagination little to feed on in its 
attempt to bridge the gaps. 

And then suddenly there was 
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Tashkent where we had come to 
meet the writers of Asia and Africa, 
gathering for the first time. A new 
airport, its waiting rooms vaguely 
oriental, a smiling reception com- 
mittee, the drive into the city along 
avenues of acacia and poplar hung 
with colored lamps and banners let- 
tered in Chinese, Arabic and Hindi, 
grapes and melons heaped in bowls 
in our hotel rooms. 

The invitation to hold a meeting 
of African and Asian writers in the 
capital of Soviet Uzbekistan, (Octo- 
ber 5-10, 1958) was issued by the 
Uzbek poetess Zulfia in the name of 
the Soviet Asian writers who at- 
tended the Asian Writers’ Confer- 
ence at Delhi in 1956. The Delhi 
conference, the first of its kind, 
proved to be a useful stimulus for a 
rapprochement between writers of 
lands whose contacts with each other 
had been broken by centuries of 
foreign occupation, or had simply 
not developed because of material 
difficulties, mass illiteracy or lan- 
guage barriers. 

The organizers of the Tashkent 
conference thus found their work 
facilitated by the growth of an idea 
planted in India, though the seed- 
ling may be said to have been carried 
from Bandung. Many countries 
formed preparatory committees and| 
some twenty lands, including six, 
African lands, participated in the) 
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preparatory work started in Tash- 
kent during the summer of 1958. 

To define that idea would require 
an analysis of the ideological prin- 
ciples behind China’s Big Leap 
Forward, India’s gradual advance 
towards a “socialistic pattern,” the 
United Arab Republic’s particular 
form of national revival, the Alge- 
rian people’s struggle, and the na- 
tional aspirations of the people of 
the Cameroons, the Somalis, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines. . . . Could 
the organizers of the Tashkent con- 
ference, in short, hope to find a 
common platform on which the 150 
delegates from almost 50 lands could 
work together? 

Both the Indian (the largest) and 
the Japanese parties were made up 
of men and women of widely dif- 
fering political affiliations. The In- 
dian delegation was selected on the 
principle of representation of each 
of the fifteen main languages of the 
sub-continent and included Congress 
members of parliament, university 
professors and writers closely con- 
nected with the Indian branch of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom. The 
representatives of Ghana included 
men and women who stood close to 
Nkrumah. On the other hand, many 
of the literary representatives of 
colonial Africa were political mili- 
tants (not necessarily Communists) 
who believe that it is the duty of 
the writer to enlist in the struggle 
for independence, Could one hope 
for tolerance from such a gathering? 

The organizers, of course, were 
alive to the danger and had worded 
the agenda in a way that took into 
account the wishes of those who 
envisaged the conference as primarily 
a literary event, but which met the 
majority view that it should serve 


as a contribution to the struggle for 
national independence still in pro- 
gress in many parts of the two con- 
tinents. True, a misunderstanding 
that arose in the drafting of the 
final agenda resulted in a flurry of 
agitation among the Indians on the 
eve of the opening, some of them 
maintaining that too harsh a polit- 
ical note had been struck; but, as 
it turned out, this concern proved 
groundless for all delegates were 
free to discuss their culture in any 
way they liked. And anyway, most 
of the problems that were found to 
face writers in Asia and Africa have 
their origin in the political condi- 
tion of colonialism, whether national 
independence has been won or re- 
mains to be won. 

The agenda ran: 1. The develop- 
ment of literatures and cultures in 
different Asian and African coun- 
tries and their role in the progress 
of mankind, for national inde- 
pendence against colonialism, for 
peace and freedom throughout the 
world. 2. The cultures of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa and their ties 
with the culture of the West. 

The meetings took place in what 
is probably the finest modern build- 
ing in Soviet Asia, a theater de- 
signed by a Russian and decorated 
by old craftsmen brought from all 
over Uzbekistan, who had _ been 
reared in the traditions of Bokhara 
and Samarkand. The Navoi theater 
proved to be quite capacious enough 
to house not only the plenary ses- 
sions but also the five commissions 
formed to discuss the writer’s role 
in various media, such as theater, 
radio, juvenile literature, etc., as 
well as a large book exhibition to 
which most delegations contributed. 

No speaker, however eminent his 
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own standing, however large and 
powerful the land he represented, 
had the temerity to try to impose 
a single aesthetic formula on the 
writers of other lands; no one, how- 
ever grievous the experience of his 
people at the hands of western 
colonialists, went so far as to sug- 
gest that African or Asian literature 
should try to sever its ties with 
Western culture. True, there was 
general agreement that writers 
should respect and abide with the 
cultural traditions of their peoples, 
that they have a duty towards so- 
ciety, and that in the world today 
they cannot remain indifferent in 
the anti-colonial struggle. But little 
or no time was spent in discussing 
the limits of the writer’s commit- 
ment, the exact nature of his obliga- 
tions to the state, and kindred ques- 
tions relating to the freedom of the 
intellectual. In fact most of the 
writers present were, by the very 
nature of modern Asia and Africa, 
so intimately linked with their peo- 
ples’ struggle for independence that 
they did not even question the con- 
ception of the writer as one commit- 
ted to a political cause, 

With this said, one must never- 
theless make the point that the main 
feature of the Tashkent Conference 
was its variety. This was assured not 
only by the immensity of the physical 
territory represented, not only by the 
fact that alongside representatives of 
nations that, despite everything, have 
preserved their literary language were 
others from lands where a literary 
tradition has yet to be created, but 
also because the road to independ- 
ence is not a single road. The experi- 
ence of China differs from that of 
India, that of Indonesia from that of 


China, and so on. And it is under- 
standable that the writers from these 
newly-liberated lands, who have often 
been prominent in the struggle, have 
different outlooks today. , 

Perhaps the best way of illustrat- 
ing this variety is to quote briefly 
from some of the main contributions 
to the conference. 

Sharaf Rashidov. He is chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the 
Uzbek USSR, a suave, grey-haired, 
beautifully-poised figure, one of those 
statesmen-writers frequently to be 
found in Asia. Speaking at the open- 
ing ceremony he referred with pride 
to the contributions made by Asia 
and Africa to world civilization: 


We live in an age when man has learned 
to change the course of rivers, to cope 
with the atom, to take a leap boldly into 
outer space. But mankind will never 
forget that the unfading dawn of civiliza- 
ation was first lit in distant antiquity 
by the Eastern peoples in the valleys of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, the Yangtse 
and the Ganges, the Indus and the Amu- 
Darya. . . . The Great Silk Road, the 
road of peaceful co-operation, the road 
along which the material and spiritual 
values of the culture of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa were exchanged, will never 
fade in the annals of history. . . . Numer- 
ous devastating wars unleashed by for- 
eign invaders and, in the past few 
centuries colonialism, hindered the ad- 
vance of the culture and literature of 
the peoples of the East, broke their 
traditional friendly ties, dismembered 
the peoples of Asia and Africa and 
constrained the development of their 
material and spiritual forces. But the 
peoples of the East, who have coura- 
geously passed through all tests, iiave 
proved able to preserve the beauty and 
wealth of their original and unique 
culture. . . 


Nikolai Tikhonov. The only Rus- | 


sian, indeed, the only European, to 
address the conference, Tikhonov has 
done much as a poet and translator 
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of poetry to popularize non-Russian 
verse among the readers in his own 
country, and has travelled widely in 
Southeast Asia. Like Rashidov he 
stressed the universal significance of 
this conference: 


our African continent is our treasure- 
store. 


Chou Yang, critic, vice-chairman of 
the Union of Chinese Writers, and 
one of the two principal spokesmen 
for the 21-man delegation from the 
People’s Republic of China. Refer- 


We cannot imagine further progress *' : 
ring to the past, Chou Yang said: 


(i.e. of progressive mankind) without a 


contribution from the writers of Asia 
and Africa into the common treasure- 
store of humanity. ... We must properly 
appreciate our cultural heritage, break 
down the barriers that divide us, 
strengthen personal sympathies, deepen 
our friendship, get a better knowledge 
of one another’s work and seek new 
ways of further consolidating our unity. 
We must restore the former glory of the 
people of the East as the real bearers of 
world culture, as its heirs and succes- 
sors. In the light of the world situation 
today, international cultural relations 
constitute a new task for all the writers 
and cultural workers. . . . In this respect 
we should not only speak of cultural 
contacts among Eastern countries but 
also of cultural contacts between West 
and East... . 


Efua Theodora Sutherland, repre- 
senting the Ghana Society of Writers: 


Today is for us a day of fulfillment 


Despite all difficulties in the way and 
great differences in language and cus- 
toms, the peoples of East and West made 
every effort to come into cultural con- 
tact. . . . After coming to the East, the 
Western colonialists by political oppres- 
sion and economic exploitation under- 
mined the economic base of Eastern 
countries and the national cultures built 
on this base. Sometimes they even un- 
dermined the national language, retard- 
ing its development. .. . And only when 
we have a genuine national culture of 
our own can we talk of cultural exchange 
with other lands. We have absorbed 
much of the best of other cultures— 
including those of the West. It is pos- 
sible and necessary for us today, on the 
basis of equality and mutual benefit, to 
establish normal cultural relations with 
the Western peoples and have a genuine 
cultural exchange with them. 


Benjamin Matip, twenty-six-year- 
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not pon: Psiggnang for the first ¥ ve old Cameroons publicist, reminded 
are meeting on common ground wi 

the writers of Ghana’s sister nations, the conference that of the forty-one 
but also because this is a step towards lands, with a population of 140 mil- 
the reunification of the disrupted soul lion, that constitute Black Africa, 


of mankind. It is up to us to seek prac- 


knowledge of the past civilization of 


ple; he must be the doctor who admin- 


; , only five enjoy their national sover- 
tical ways and means of strengthening eionty: 
. our cultural links. There is a need to eh 
d channel to our continent some of your 
d best literary contributions. We need to Imperialism seeks to deny the authen- 
ol know the works of Asian and African ticity of the culture of the colonized 
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or exciting venture, the whole field of the poison from the system of his peo- 
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isters the antidote Africa needs to re- 
cover from the cancer of colonialism. 
Thus he must be both doctor and sol- 
dier. 


Don Carlos Pereira Beneragama, 
a journalist from Ceylon, General 
Secretary of the Ceylon-Africa Bud- 
dhist Association: 


I venture to say that the center of 
gravity of world politics is now in Asia. 

. . Contacts between the writers of 
Asia and Africa should be established 
to make co-existence a reality and assist 
in improving the relations between dif- 
ferent nations. 


Tara Shankar Bannerjee, eminent 
Bengali novelist: 


History has charged us, writers of 
Asia and Africa, with a special respon- 
sibility, for we possess the experience 
of civilization and have gone through 
the worst. We have personally experi- 
enced exploitation of man by man. We 
are convinced that love, tolerance, co- 
operation and good-will must replace 
hate and ambition for power. The ex- 
perience of the last two hundred years, 
and even thousands of years preceding 
them, was our baptism of life. Whether 
we want it or not, this makes us the 
bearers of new, bold ideas which can 
completely change man’s world outlook. 


Some of the speeches contained 
interesting information. It was, I 
feel sure, news to many that Philip- 
pine writers were working for a re- 
nascence of their Tagalog language. 
Nazim Hikmet, the Turkish poet 
in exile, brought the conference sur- 
prising news of the vigor of modern 
Turkish literature, and _ illustrated 
with a quotation from a contem- 
porary Turkish magazine, which is 
worth repeating: The Turkish writ- 
er, Samin Kojagez, describes a con- 
versation with a critic, 

“What would you do if suddenly 
your house caught fire,’ I asked. 


“‘T would try to extinguish it,’ 
he replied. 

“What if the whole house is en- 
veloped in flames?” 

“‘T would call my neighbors to 
help me.’ 

“*And what if they couldn’t do 
anything to help you?’ 

“I would call the fire brigade.’ 

“I beg your forgiveness for mak- 
ing this comparison, but this is pre- 
cisely how I replied to my critic 
when he asked me what I was trying 
to achieve in my writing. Any blind 
alley my country and my compa- 
triots find themselves in, any obstacles 
that rise on our path towards hu- 
manism and civilization, any difh- 
culty that prevents us from leading 
our country to prosperity and well- 
being is a fire so far as I am con- 
cerned. And I must shout that there 
is a fire at the top of my voice. If 
that is not literature then I am 
no writer.” 

America was fittingly represented 
by the eminent Negro historian, Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, his wife, the 
well known writer Shirley Graham 
Du Bois, and Cedric Belfrage, de- 
ported editor of the National Guard- 
ian. Dr. Du Bois, speaking for the 
writer’s duty to help bring about 
the freer America for which his own 
ancestors had fought, drew the only 
standing ovation to an individual 
at the conference. 

In a formal sense the main results 
of the Tashkent Conference are to 
be found in the plans to establish 
in Ceylon a permanent bureau for 
the encouragement of Asian and Af- 
rican literary contacts, to publish a 
periodical, found a publishing house, 
and undertake translations. <A fur- 
ther conference is to be convened 
in Cairo in two years time. 
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But that is not the whole Tash- 
kent story. More important than 
what was said and planned was the 
fact that this conference took place 
at all, that writers more or less 
representative of their people came 
together to tie up the broken 
threads, to bridge the gaps. There 
was no straining for a unity that 
does not exist except in the broadest 
sense that all writers who have the 
welfare of mankind at heart are 
united. There was little or no talk 
of schools of literature, of literary 
theory. Least of all was there any 
hint of racialism in this gathering 
of Asians and Africans. But, under- 
lying the whole proceedings was a 
note of what I can only describe as 
exultation, arising from the knowl- 
edge that such a conference could 
not have been held a few years ago, 
that it was a new assertion of the 
emergent forces of peoples hitherto 
held in restraint or tutelage. 

And, finally, one must speak of 
the Uzbek people and their Soviet 
Asian neighbors, the hosts of the con- 
ference. They provided a living ex- 
ample of peoples who have become 
fully literate during the spell of one 
generation. Tashkent lies in the heart 
of an area traditionally poetry-con- 
scious, but until recently that tra- 
dition was an oral one. Tashkent 
lies near the ‘‘great silk road” over 
which ancient cultures contacted and 
fructified one another; but those 
cultures belonged to an elite. 

How things have changed since 
general education was introduced 
into Soviet Asia was demonstrated 
to the delegates each time they 
crossed the square between the 
Tashkent Hotel and the Navoi 
Theater. During the conference this 
‘quare became a book mart and from 


dawn till dusk there were crowds 
of humbly dressed people around the 
stalls. A Tatar vendor told me he 
was doing business to the tune of 
over 10,000 rubles a day in books 
for his fellow-countrymen. I saw 
Uzbek students from the Tashkent 
institute of foreign languages buy- 
ing Leipzig editions of Heine and 
Goethe; an anthology of modern 
Egyptian poetry was on sale in five 
of the languages of the little moun- 
tain land of Daghestan whose popu- 
lation is little over a million; the 
Uzbek State Publishing House of- 
fered a selection of poetry translated 
directly from nine of the languages 
of the Indian sub-continent. 

It was at this book market that 
I met the 60-year-old Kazakh writ- 
er, Mukhtar Auezov. “My father was 
a nomad of the Kazakh steppe,” 
he told me. “It was in his tent that 
at the age of six I discovered that 
the poems our people sang or 
declaimed could lie silent on paper. 
In those days the verses of our great 
poet Abai were written down on 
paper but were known only in the 
auls of our own land. ‘Today the 
whole of the Soviet Union knows 
Abai through books in translation. 
I wonder how much fine poetry and 
prose still exists only in oral form 
among the peoples of Asia and 
Africa?” 

Whatever the reservations some 
delegates may have had about the 
canons of socialist realism or the 
principle of the writer's complete 
commitment, they could not but be 
profoundly impressed by the status 
of the printed word and its creator 
in these Asian lands of the U.S.S.R. 
In this sense Tashkent was more 
than a meeting place, it was an 
ideal. 
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by TALITHA GERLACH 


A SOARING spirit and contagious 
enthusiasm are welling up 
among the people, surging through- 
out China today. There is complete 
confidence that all problems can be 
solved and the desired goal of a 
prosperous and happy life for all 
can be achieved in record time. The 
daily newspapers frontpage accounts 
of super-bumper harvests, of steel 
production leaping beyond anything 
dreamed of even six months ago, of 
new techniques and machines never 
before produced in this country and 
the rapid spread of “‘people’s com- 
munes” in the countryside. In fact 
the organization of communes— 
heralded as the prototype-in-bud of 
the future communist society—is 
sweeping through the country at an 
unprecedented rate, A recent visit to 
the Pai Mao Commune, two hours 
by car from Shanghai, gave us a first- 
hand picture of this dramatic his- 
torical development. 

Pai Mao Commune, organized 
September 15, 1958, drew together 
14 agricultural producers’ cooper- 
atives and one fishing cooperative, 
synchronizing the area and the ad- 
ministration with the former county 
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old and the new China. For many years 
she worked as a YWCA secretary there. 
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boundaries. Now the total popula- 
tion embracing all walks of life— 
peasants (agriculture), workers (in- 
dustry), students and teachers (edu- 
cation and _ intellectuals), traders 
(commerce and exchange), militia 
(military affairs)—altogether 21,530 
people and 4,950 households, con- 
stitutes this commune. The life of 
the commune is carried forward 
through eight departments covering 
industry, agriculture, mechanics and 
water conservancy, internal affairs, 
people’s militia, education-culture- 
health, commerce and finance, and 
side-line production such as live- 
stock, fisheries, etc. The Delegate 
Congress elected by the members of 
the commune is the highest govern- 
ing body. 

Our host, himself a former poor 
peasant and now Head of the Com- 
mune, described the _ ever-rising 
standard of living of the peasants 
since liberation in terms of grain, 
the Chinese staple food, and cash. 
In this area, where originally 7 or 8 
persons out of every 100 were land- 
lords or rich peasants and the re- 
mainder poor peasants and but a few 
middle peasants, today the average 


ant. Whereas in the past most of 
the people were merely existing on 


cultural producers’ cooperatives were 
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organized the average income per 
working adult rose to 42 yuan an- 
nually and now in 1958 the average 
is 480 yuan (a yuan is about 35¢c.) 
of which each commune member 
has 107 cash in hand and 379 in the 
collective fund for the joint welfare 
of the people. In addition to this, 
the per capita rice distribution is 
700 catties (One catty equals 1.1 Ib.) 
and 700 catties in reserve. 

“Why then,” we queried, “with 
the standard of living steadily going 
up and up, were the people so eager 
to change from agricultural produc- 
ers’ Cooperatives—to the commune 
form of organization?” 

“Because the people are deter- 
mined to make their dreams of a 
richer, fuller life come true sooner,” 
responded our host with emphasis. 
‘They have already experienced 
that all difficulties can be overcome 
when many people are working to- 
gether toward a common goal. We 
have a saying which expresses this 
thought: “When the tree is big and 
deeply rooted, the wind cannot blow 
it down.’ ” 

“It was not all as easy it sounds 
when I tell it,” our host continued. 
“We had plenty of problems in the 
past—sometimes our crops rotted in 
water-logged fields, we still were 
threatened by floods two years out 
of every three, insect pests flourished 
and 80 per cent of our people had 
‘chistosomiasis (a wasting liver 
disease carried by small snails in- 
lesting the rice fields). Last spring 
we studied the Program for the 


{evelopment of Agriculture pro- 
Jposed by 


the Communist Party 
ind approved by the National Peo- 
le’s Congress and with this as our 


Guide, we got crop yields never be- 
Flore dreamed of. We set to work 





with deep plowing, using only 
selected seeds, close planting, inten- 
sive fertilizing, spraying, digging 
drainage ditches and_ irrigation 
canals. And now that our ordinary 
fields have been harvested, our rice 
yield proves to be 4-fold that of 
1957, While on the experimental 
plots (still to be harvested) we esti- 
mate the yield will be 30 times the 
best crops ever raised in this county. 
With this concrete evidence of the 
successful results of our work to- 
gether under the leadership of the 
Party, we knew that our fondest 
dreams of creating a new life for us 
all could be fully realized if we 
joined together in a commune.” 
We pressed our host for the de- 
tails of plans for the future. He 
described for us the urgent need to 
mechanize now that all the fields 
were joined together into continuous 
broad expanses of land, the plans 
for building a large hydroelectric 
power plant further to facilitate 
adequate irrigation, to provide elec- 
tricity in every home, and to make 
possible the development of mod- 
ern, local industries. He commented 
on the complete emancipation of the 
working power of the women now 
that public service restaurants, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, community laun- 
dries, had relieved them of much 
household drudgery, while nurseries 
and kindergartens freed them of 
anxiety about their small children 
as they worked. He pictured for us 
the determination of the peasants 
and townspeople alike to have more 
schools for their children, technical 
education for adults, more recrea- 
tion and sports, more films, more 
plays, a richer cultural life and new 
modern homes to replace the thatch- 
roofed, bamboo-slat walled cottages 
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we saw everywhere. “In three years 
our Pai Mao Commune will be en- 
tirely new, maybe even in less time,” 
he concluded. 

We were taken to see the future 
Pai Mao Commune three years 
hence plotted out in miniature in 
the Exhibition Hall—the nerve cen- 
ter with zoning for factories, power 
plant, administration, schools, hos- 
pitals and clinics, theaters, athletic 
grounds, the park; and residential 
areas in three outlying districts con- 
nected with the center by wide high- 
ways and water-ways. The little creek 
now flowing through the commune 
and providing the main artery of 
transportation to Shanghai, save for 
the highway, we were told would be 
widened and deepened within one 
year to permit navigation by 3,000 
ton steamers. Today only junks and 
hand-poled boats ply the creek, 
though the commune has already 
purchased one motor boat and 
others will be added. 

“But where will all the money 
and materials come from to enable 
the commune to build everything 
new in such a short time? This 
represents a tremendous investment,” 
we, the skeptical visitors, asked. Our 
host quickly reminded us that the 
collective ownership of local re- 
sources now meant that the com- 
mune itself was self-sufficient in all 
materials needed for construction 
except steel which would be pur- 
chased from Shanghai. “And of 
course we have the manpower and 
will build all of these things our- 
selves.” 

As we went back to the head- 
quarters of the commune, the Head 
told us of the benefits which are 
already available at no cost to the 
members—free, completely free: food 


(700 catties of grain per head, also 
vegetables, meat and fish); clothing 
including tailoring and shoes; med- 
ical service and hospital care when 
needed; education from nursery and 
kindergarten through middle (sec- 
ondary) school, while students ready 
for university or technical studies 
will be sent elsewhere at commune 
expense; theater and cinemas; 
barbering, shampoos, baths, daily 
necessities such as toothpaste, tooth 
brushes, soap and cosmetics for 
women from 16 to 45 years of age. 
We could not refrain from asking 
our host why the limit of 45 years 
for cosmetics to women. He replied 
laconically, ‘‘Well, our older women 
in the country are not accustomed 
to using cosmetics. By the time the 
younger generation grows up the age 
limit will doubtless be changed.” 
He described other free services 
also: a grant of 30 yuan to every 
couple getting married to entertain 
their friends, a grant of 50 yuan for 
every funeral and then the latest 
item voted just the night before by 
the Delegates’ Congress after three 
days and three nights of work to 
complete harvesting their bumper 
crops: maternity leave of 40 days 
with full pay for expectant mothers 
and additional nourishing food such 
as more eggs, chicken, meat, extra 
sugar—an unheard of thing in the 


countryside before. We learned that 


housing was rent free even before 
the commune was organized. “But 
what about repairs?” we asked. “We 
don’t bother to repair houses,” re- 
plied the Head, because in three: 
years time everyone will have a new) 


house.” ‘Fantastic’ we, the incre-/ 


dulous visitors, murmured. 
We also learned that this com: | 
munity had rid itself of schistoso-| 
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miasis and we saw the last few cases 
undergoing treatment in the hospital. 
The medical service in the com- 
mune, we were told, is provided by 
52 medical people of which 27 are 
doctors and the others nurses and 
midwives. A series of clinics and 
health stations spreads over the 
countryside while the 30-bed hos- 
pital treats the more serious patients. 

We paid a quick visit to the old 
people’s home called the “Home of 
Happiness” which cares for the over- 
sixty old men and women who have 
no relatives to look after them. One 
toothless old lady with a weather- 
beaten parchment-like skin, her face 
wreathed in smiles, told us that she 
owed her happy old age with no 
worries about food-shelter-clothing 
and a decent burial to the Commu- 
nist Party. ‘For 45 years I was left 
to eke out an existence for myself 
as. a widow. I had no children 
Nobody cared whether I lived or 
died, whether I ate or starved—and 
I almost starved several times. And 
now I have a comfortable happy 
home for the rest of my days.” The 
director of the “Home of Happi- 
ness” said some old people living 
with their sons or daughters almost 
envied those in the home because 
they had so much better care. We 
also saw that some of the sixty, 
seventy, even eighty year old cron- 
nies were doing simple handicraft 
work, spinning yarn and knitting 
gloves—a work of love for them for 
which they received regular wages! 

Our visit took place on Sunday 
so that we could not sec the schools 
in action. However, notable pro- 
gress has been made in education. 
Universal primary school education 
has already been introduced with all 
boys and girls between 7 and 14 


years of age in school—a total of 
some 3,000. In addition the regular 
middle school has 180 students and 
the agricultural middle school 139 
in attendance. Students majoring in 
agriculture work part-time in the 
fields and study part-time in class. 
The commune is proud that illiter- 
acy has been fundamentally wiped 
out—the only illiterates left being 
over sixty years of age. 

Before leaving Pai Mao Commune 
to return to Shanghai, our host in- 
sisted that we visit the kindergarten, 
the public service restaurants, the 
experimental plots of late rice with 
such heavy heads of grain and such 
dense close planting that only by an 
ingenious network of ropes could 
the grain be kept standing shoulder- 
high until it was harvested. We did 
not have time to see the livestock 
and fisheries sidelines nor could we 
stay for a performance of the com- 
mune’s own opera troupe, but we 
could not help noticing the murals, 
cartoons and poems decorating the 
many walls in the village—expres- 
sions of the new cultural upsurge 
in the countryside. 

Our host said as he bade us 
farewell, pointing toward the 
horizon, “There is the first building 
of our new Commune Center going 
up.” And there it was before our 
very eyes, the red brick walls of the 
auditorium rising above the thick, 
heavy-headed stands of rice in the 
experimental plots and the stacks 
of grain on the threshing floors sur- 
rounding the village. Yes, we were 
agreed that the people of Pai Mao 
Commune and thousands of other 
communes throughout the country 
would realize their dreams in three 
years or more than likely—even 
sooner. 











SOVIET 7-YEAR PLAN TARGETS 


We publish below in somewhat condensed form, the main target figures of, 
the new Seven-Year Plan for the development of the National Economy of the 
USSR in 1959-1965. This material is taken from the Theses of the report by 
Nikita Khrushchev prepared for the Twenty-First Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union which is to meet in January, 1959. The Theses were 
published in the Soviet press (Nov. 14) for broad pre-Congress discussion. 


aps industrial output in 1965 
will increase by about 80 per 
cent as compared with 1958, includ- 
ing an increase of 85 per cent in 
the production of the means of pro- 
duction and of 62 per cent in the 
production of the means of con- 
sumption. In the coming seven- 
year period the annual average in- 
crease in industrial production will 
be about 135, billion rubles as against 
go billion rubles in the previous 
seven-year period. 


Plans For Heavy Industry 


In 1965 it is planned to produce 
65-70 million tons of pig iron, or 
65-77 per cent more than in 1958; 
steel—86-91 million tons, or 56-65 
per cent more; rolled metal—65-70 
million tons, or 52-64 per cent more. 
To secure iron ore supplies for the 
expansion of the iron-and-steel in- 
dustry, it is envisaged to develop 
new iron ore deposits—mainly open- 
hearth workings—and to build power- 
ful ore-processing enterprises. It is 
envisaged to produce 150-160 mil- 
lion tons of marketable iron ore 
(230-245 million tons of crude ore). 

New productive capacities are to 
be built and commissioned in 1959- 
1965; for the production of 24-30 
million tons of pig iron, 28-36 mil- 
lion tons of steel and 23-29 million 
tons of rolled metal. 
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As regards the expansion of the 
non-ferrous metal industry, it is en- 
visaged to increase the output of 
aluminum about 2.8 times and re- 
fined copper by 1.9 times, compared 
with 1958. The output of nickel, 
magnesium, titanium, germanium, 
silicon and other non-ferrous, par- 
ticularly rare metals will be sub- 
stantially expanded. 

A powerful aluminum industry 
is to be built up in the Krasnoyarsk 
Territory of Siberia to use the large 
nephelite reserves and obtain as by- 
products cheap cement and soda 
products. 

The output of diamonds will in- 
crease in 1965 about 14-fold as com- 
pared with 1958. 

The target figures for 1959-1965 
envisage a fast expansion of the 


chemical industry whose over-all out- | 


put will be increased almost three 
times. The large-scale production 


of new synthetic materials (synthetic | 
fibers, for instance, 12- to 14-fold) | 
will make possible a sharp rise in the | 
output of top-quality and cheap con- | 


sumer goods. 
During the seven-year period the 


output of mineral fertilizer will in- | 
crease threefold. More than 140 large | 
chemical enterprises will be built or | 
completed in the seven-year period | 


and more than 130 modernized. 
Oil production is planned to be 
brought up to 230-240 million tons 
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in 1965, or more than double the 
amount in 1958. The extraction and 
production of gas is to be increased 
in 1965 to 150 million cubic meters 
as against the go billion cubic met- 
ers in 1958. Some 26,000 kilometers 
of trunk gas pipeline and deriva- 
tion lines for cities are to be laid 
in the next seven years. 


Power, Machine Building 


By 1965 electricity production 
will have increased to 500-520 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours, that is, 2.2-fold 
as compared with 1958. The rated 
capacity of electric power stations 
will have more than doubled. The 
priority construction of thermal elec- 
tric power stations will increase the 
total power station capacity to be 
installed in the next seven years by 
about ten million kilowatts through 
a reduction of capital investment 
in hydropower development. 

Along with the commissioning of 
powerful thermal electric power sta- 
tions, it is planned to complete the 
building of the Stalingrad, Bratsk, 
Kremenchug, Votkinsk, Bukhtarma 
and other hydroelectric power sta- 
tions. 

Single power grids will be created 
in the next seven years in the Euro- 
pean part of the USSR and in Cen- 
tral Siberia, and unified power grids 
will arise in some regions of the 
Northwest, the West, the Transcau- 
casus, Kazakhstan and Central Asia. 
It is planned to increase 2.5 to 3- 
fold the length of power transmis- 
sion lines with voltages ranging 
from 35-500 kilovolts. 

Far-reaching measures for the 
peaceful application of atomic en- 
ergy will be carried out during the 
next seven years. A number of nu- 
clear power stations with different 


types of reactors will be completed. 

A nearly twofold increase is 
planned in the output of the engi- 
neering and metal-working indus- 
tries. In 1959-1965 the machine- 
building industry will ensure the 
manufacture of up-to-date equip- 
ment for all the sectors of the na- 
tional economy, the creation and 
production of machines incorporat- 
ing the latest achievements and dis- 
coveries in science and technology, 
particularly in radio-electronics; the 
theories of superconductivity, ultra- 
sound, radioactive isotopes, transist- 
ors, nuclear energy; the further de- 
velopment of industrial specializa- 
tion and cooperation, etc. At least 
1,300 automatic lines are to be put 
into service. 

The output of metal-cutting ma- 
chine tools is expected to increase 
about 50 per cent, that of automatic 
and semi-automatic lines by 1.9 to 
2.1 times, that of turbines by 2.8 to 
3 times, and that of automobiles by 
1.7 times, 


Light Industry 


The gross output of light indus- 
try will increase about 50 per cent 
between 1959 and 1965. The pro- 
posed rates of increase in the pro- 
duction of fabric, clothing and foot- 
wear will enable the USSR to come 
close to the United States both in 
the general volume of production 
and in per capita production by 
the end of the next seven-year pe- 
riod. 

Some 156 major light-industry es- 
tablishments are to be built and the 
construction of the 114 projects 
started before 1959 are to be com- 
pleted. In the per-capita production 
of a number of staple foodstuffs the 
USSR will catch up with and pass 
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the most advanced capitalist coun- 
tries in the next seven years period. 

The output of household goods is 
to be doubled. 

The proposed program for the 
further development of agriculture 
will be accompanied by an improve- 
ment of the socialist relations of pro- 
duction and by the reduction of 
the gap between the two forms of 
socialist ownership—collective farm 
and public property. As collective- 
farm production develops, the ma- 
terial and every-day needs of the 
collective farmers will be met to a 
fuller extent by social production, 
and therefore their personal hus- 
bandries will gradually lose their 
significance. 


Agriculture, Transport 


The total volume of agricultural 
production will increase in 1965 by 
about 1.7 times as compared with 
1958. By the end of the seven-year 
period an annual grain harvest of 
10-11 billion poods (one pood equals 
36.113 pounds) is to be ensured. The 
production of raw cotton is to be 
brought up to 5.7-6.1 million tons, 
an increase of 35-45 per cent over 
1957; that of sugar beet is to be in- 
creased to 70-78 million tons, a 1.8 
to 2-fold increase, 

The output of major farm prod- 
ucts per one hundred acres of farm- 
land will exceed the present respec- 
tive figures for the United States. 
More than one million tractors, 
about 400,000 grain harvesters and 
large quantities of other machinery 
are to be manufactured for use in 
farming during the next seven years. 
Power consumption in agriculture 
will increase about four-fold. 

To develop transport services and 
communications, rail-borne freight 


turnover is to be increased 40-45 per 
cent during the next seven years. 
The length of railway lines to be 
changed over to electric and diesel 
power will reach approximately 
100,000 kilometers. The network 
of electrified railway lines in the 
USSR will be roughly tripled. 

The turnover of sea-borne freight 
will roughly double and that on in- 
land waterways will increase about 
1.6 times during the next seven 
years. 

Air transport, with the introduc- 
tion of high-speed, multi-seat turbo- 
jet and turboprop aircraft, will be- 
come one of the principal means of 
passenger travel and will increase 
about sixfold during the next seven 
years. More than go airports are to 
be built or reconstructed. 

The volume of government capital 
investment will increase 1.8 times 
during the 1959-1965 period as com- 
pared with the preceding seven-year 
period to equal roughly the total 
volume of capital investment in the 
national economy throughout the 
years of Soviet rule. Industrial in- 
vestment during this period will 
roughly double that of the preced- 
ing seven years. 

The targets of the seven-year plan 
provide for a further specialization 
and comprehensive development of 
the economies of all the Union Re- 
public as well as of the major eco- 
nomic and geographic areas, such 
as the Urals, Siberia, Central Asia 
and the Transcaucasus. The main 
shifts in the distribution of produc- 
tive forces are meant primarily to 
ensure a stepped-up economic de- 
velopment of the eastern regions, in- 
cluding the Urals, Siberia, the Far 
East, Kazakhstan and Central Asia. 
The coal-mining industry of Siberia 
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and Kazakhstan, for instance, will 
be given priority over that of other 
regions. Changes are to be made in 
the distribution of the oil and gas 
industries which are to be given 
priority in the European part of the 
USSR and Central Asia. 


Living Standards, Health 


The targets of the seven-year plan 
provide for a big advance in the 
material and cultural standards of 
the population of the USSR. By 1965 
the national income will have in- 
creased by 62-65 per cent as against 
1958. The rate of consumption will 
have increased by 60-63 per cent. 
The number of factory and office 
workers in the national economy 
will have increased by approximately 
11.5 million (21 per cent) to reach 
66 million. 

The real wages and salaries will 
have increased by an average of 40 
per cent and the real incomes of 
collective farmers will have risen no 
less than 4o per cent. Further im- 
provements are to be made in the 
pension scheme. 

A five-day workweek, with two 
days off a week, is to be introduced 
to meet the wish of the majority 
of factory and office workers who 
fnd it more convenient to have a 
6-7 hour workday with two days 
off a week than a 5-6 hour workday 
with a 6-day workweek. The change- 
over to a shorter workday and re- 
duction of the number of workdays 
are to be made without resulting 
in any loss of pay. As a result, the 


{USSR will have the world’s short- 
|¢st workday and workweek. 


The volume of retail, state and 


| ‘operative trade will increase by 


‘| Prices) in the seven years, with a 


cent (in comparable 





consistent policy of price production. 
A program has been outlined for 
the further improvement of the 
health services. Capital investment 
in this field will amount to 25.4 
billion rubles, an 80 per cent in- 
crease over the 1952-1958 total. 


Education, Culture, Science 


A considerable expansion of gen- 
eral secondary education is to take 
place in the cities and rural areas, 
and the facilities for secondary and 
higher specialized education § in 
night classes and by correspondence 
are to be extended. The total school 
enrollment will have increased to 
38-40 million by 1965 compared 
with the go million of 1958. The 
switchover will be made from seven- 
year to eight-year universal compul- 
sory schooling. 

Two million three hundred thou- 
sand specialists will be graduated 
from schools at the university level 
during the 1959-1965 period com- 
pared with the 1,700,000 of the pre- 
ceding seven-year period. 

In the field of science a large- 
scale program of scientific research 
is to be carried out, and research 
staffs and facilities are to be geared 
to major researches of theoretical 
and practical value. 

There is a vast prospect for the 
development of the movies, the press, 
radio and television in the next 
seven years. Some 100 television 
centers and television stations will 
be built. The total circulation of 
books will have increased to 1.6 
billion copies by 1965, that of maga- 
zines will be more than doubled, 
while annual newspaper circulation 
will increase more than 50 per cent. 
in the seven-year period. 

The theses emphasize that the ful- 
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fillment of the seven-year plan will 
be a further important phase in 
peaceful economic competition of 
the two systems—socialist and capi- 
talist. The principal objective of 
the seven-year plan is to ensure a 
further economic advance of the 
country and a rise in the living 
standards of the people, thus win- 
ning the peaceful competition with 
the capitalist countries. With the 
seven-year plan fulfilled, the Soviet 
Union will be able to produce more 
industrial output per capita than 
Britain and West Germany, the 
most developed capitalist countries 
of Europe, are producing today, and 
will move up to first place in Eur- 
ope. 

In 1965 the Soviet Union will sur- 
pass the United States as regards the 
absolute production of some of the 
key items and will come near the 
present-day United States’ level of 
output of other items. The USSR 
will surpass the United States’ 
present-day level of over-all and 
per-capita production of staple food- 
stuffs. 

The Soviet Union’s superiority in 


the rates of increase of production, 
the theses state, provide a real ba- 
sis for overtaking and surpassing 
the United States’ level of per-cap- 
ita production within some five years 
after 1965. By that time, or per- 
haps earlier, the Soviet Union will 
have advanced to first place in the 
world both in the absolute volume 
of production and in per-capita 
production which will ensure it the 
world’s highest standard of living. 
This, the theses emphasize, will be 
a world historic victory for social- 
ism in peaceful competition with 
capitalism. 

Not only do the achievements of 
the Soviet Union and of the other 
socialist countries not threaten any- 
body, the theses state, but they are 
a guarantee of the preservation of 
peace and security of the peoples. 
The seven-year plan is the Soviet 
Union’s concrete offer to the capi- 
talist world to compete in the do- 
main of peaceful economic activity, 
for the Soviet Union is opposed to 
any competition in the arms race 
which is conducted by the imperial- 
ist circles of the Western Powers. 
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“DURING THE POST-WAR years the Soviet economy has increased its 
output at a much faster rate than the United States, a phenomenon related 
to the relatively early stages of industrial development in which the Soviet 
Union found itself as compared with the mature economy of the United 
States. A recession in the United States, with particularly serious impact 
upon our heavy industry, has coincided with a new spurt in Soviet indus- 


trial and agricultural production. .. . 


“The key question for the future is whether the Soviet Union can con- 
tinue to maintain the swift rate of production growth which has marked 
the postwar years. Premier Khrushchev’s new and increased goals for 
1965 indicate his belief that this fast pace can be continued. 

“Supporting Premier Khrushchev in this belief is the fact that the So- 
viet Union has abundant reserves of raw materials and a large educated 
population, and is master of modern technology in most important fields. 
These factors would seem to guarantee that significant economic progress 


will continue indefinitely.” 


New York Times, October 26 

















Soviet Proposals on Berlin 


We print below a resume of the Soviet 
note of November 27 to the United States 
proposing a Free City status for Western 
Berlin. Similar communications were sent 
to Great Britain and France. In condensing 
the contents we have sought to adhere as 
closely as possible to the language and es- 
sence of the original. 


- DIVIDED city of Berlin, 
lying within the boundaries of 
the German Democratic Republic, 
but with its Western part severed 
from the G.D.R. and a part of the 
German Federal Republic, has, due 
to foreign occupation, become a 
dangerous center of conflict between 
the great powers who were allies in 
the last war. 


German Militarism Main Problem 


The Berlin problem had its roots 
in the pre-war days when, rejecting 
the proffered cooperation with the 
Soviet Union against Hitlerite ag- 
gression, the Western powers, as 
became particularly obvious in the 
period of the Munich deal, sought 
to turn Nazi aggression eastward. 
Only when Hitler turned westward 
instead was joint resistance to the 
fascist powers, which could have 
prevented the world war if estab- 
lished earlier, organized. The So- 
viet Government appreciates the co- 
operation that took place in the 
struggle against fascism; its people 


|would like to preserve the senti- 


ments of trust and friendship which 


-jmarked their wartime relations with 
‘\the United States, Great Britain, 


France and other countries. 
At Potsdam a joint policy was 
awreed on the main core of which 








was to prevent German militarism 
from unleashing another world war. 
To this end, the four powers pledged 
themselves to extirpate German 
nazism and militarism forever, and 
to destroy their economic founda- 
tions in the cartels, syndicates, trusts 
and other monopoly organizations. 
The Potsdam agreement provided 
that Germany was to be regarded as 
a single economic whole during the 
occupation period, with central 
German Administrative depart- 
ments, and the Council of Foreign 
Ministers it set up was instructed 
to prepare a peace treaty. The final 
goal was a united, peace-loving, 
democratic German state. 

But instead of continued fruitful 
cooperation between the USSR and 
the three Western powers, envisaged 
by the USSR and some leaders of 
Britain and the United States, in 
particular Franklin Rosevelt, ‘the 
outstanding statesman of America,” 
a sharp deterioration in relations 
set in, signalized by Winston Chur- 
chill’s Fulton, Missouri speech, in 
March 1946. The ideological strug- 
gle, in itself inevitable in view of 
the differing social systems, became 
aggravated to the point where the 
world was split into antagonistic 
military alignments, the atomic 
arms race began. 

The situation deteriorated still 
more sharply as the Western powers 
instituted policies in Germany coun- 
ter to the Potsdam agreement. 


Violations included refusal to the 
USSR of the agreed amount of in- 
dustrial equipment from Western 
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Germany as partial compensation 
for war destruction and damage; 
restoration of the military-economic 
potential of Western Germany; set- 
ting up a separate state, the German 
Federal Republic, in Western Ger- 
many under continued occupation 
by the troops of the three Western 
powers; establishing a West German 
Army and encouraging rearmament; 
including Western Germany in 
NATO; and now arming it with 
atomic and rocket weapons. 

Only after the setting up of a 
separate state, the Federal German 
Republic, in Western Germany, was 
the German Democratic Republic 
set up in Eastern Germany. Only 
after the inclusion of the F.G.R. in 
NATO did the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern European countries which 
had been the victims of Nazi ag- 
gression, set up the Warsaw Treaty 
including in it the G.D.R. 


Unity Through Confederation 


Now two states exist in Germany 
with basically different social sys- 
tems. ““The Soviet Government con- 
siders that the settlement of the 
question of the social structures of 
both German states is the concern 
of the German themselves.” The 
F.G.R., encouraged by the NATO 
countries and above all the United 
States, is fanning the “cold war,” 
does not wish peaceful unification, 
and, hostile to the advance of the 
G.D.R. toward socialism, wishes to 
abolish it. The G.D.R. is unwilling 
to accept forced unification on 
terms that mean restoration of cap- 
italism and militarism. Other peo- 
ples of Europe, too, oppose such a 
solution, 

There is only one way of uniting 
Germany as a peace-loving and dem- 


ocratic state. This is through set- 
ting up a German confederation 
without affecting the social bases of 
the G.D.R. and the F.G.R., by con- 
tacts and agreements between both 
German states. A gradual rapproche- 
ment and merger of the two states 
would thus be insured. 

The Government of the USSR is 
supporting proposals of the G.D.R. 
to this end, but so far without re- 
sults, since the NATO countries and 
the F.G.R. are directing their efforts 
toward militarization and are doing 
nothing toward concluding a peace 
treaty or uniting Germany and have 
prevented enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Potsdam agreement 
dealing with these aims. The only 
Allied Agreement on Germany being 
complied with today by the Western 
powers is that on the quadripartite 
status of Berlin, whereby Western 
Berlin has become a sort of state 
within a state and a center for sub- 
versive activities against the G.D.R., 
the USSR and other Warsaw Pact 
countries. The three Western powers 
are freely communicating with West- 
ern Berlin through the territory and 
airspace of the G.D.R. which they 
refuse even to recognize. But since 
the occupation privileges relating to 
Berlin are based on the Potsdam 
Treaty, all other provisions of which 
have been violated by them, they 
have in fact lost their occupation 
rights in Berlin or any other part 
of Germany. Furthermore, occupa- 
tion rights were specifically stipu- 
lated as of limited duration in the 
quadripartite agreements, and there 
can be no justification for maintain- 
ing them more than thirteen years. 

The United States, along with 
Great Britain and France, in their 
notes of September go, turned down 





prevai 
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the proposals of the USSR and the 
G.D.R.,* still maintaining the un- 
realistic position that German unity 
is to be established by the USSR, 
the U.S.A., Great Britain and 
France, while avoiding negotiations 
with the countries concerned on 
drafting a peace treaty. Thus: 


The result is a real vicious circle. The 
Government of the United States is 
objecting to the drafting of a German 
peace treaty by referring to the absence 
of a united German state, while at the 
same time hampering the reunification 
of Germany by rejecting the only feasible 
opportunity of solving this problem 
through agreement between the two 
German states. 


The Soviet Government is ready 
to negotiate at any time on drafting 
a peace treaty, but the absence of 
such a treaty cannot be an excuse 
for attempting to maintain the oc- 
cupation regime. 

The Soviet Union maintains 
normal relations with both Ger- 
man states on the basis of equality, 
respect for each other’s sovereignty 
and non-interference in each other’s 
affairs. The Western Governments 
declared an end to their occupation 
regime in the territory of the F.G.R. 
when they signed the Paris agree- 
ments; this should also have been 
applied to Western Berlin as a part 
of the F.G.R. Nevertheless, the So- 
viet Union has scrupulously observed 
the quadripartite status of Berlin 
up to this time. But the very essence 


_——. 


* Reference is made tc proposals of the USSR 
and the G.D.R. for representatives of the four 
Powers and of the two German states to hold 
consultations on the drafting of a peace treaty 
with Germany, still lacking 13 years after the end 
of the war, while noting that the question of 

fman unity is a matter for the competence of 
the two German states alone. The USSR and the 
G.D.R. have consistently opposed any settlement 
of the question of unification by the four powers, 
under conditions that would impose the system 
Prevailing in Western Germany on the East, and 
include a united Germany in NATO 


of the quadripartite agreement has 
been violated in the arming of West- 
ern Germany and turning into an 
instrument against the Soviet Union 
and its Warsaw ‘Treaty Allies. 
Neither the Soviet Union, the 
G.D.R., nor any other self-respecting 
power could be expected to support 
favorable conditions for hostile 
actions against itself. 

Thus, acknowledging the real state 
of affairs, the Soviet Government 
notifies the United States Govern- 
ment that it considers as null and 
void the quadripartite agreement on 
Berlin and related agreements. 

The Soviet Government will en- 
ter into negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of the G.D.R. “at an ap- 
propriate time” with a view to 
transferring to the latter the func- 
tions exercised temporarily by virtue 
of these Allied agreements. 

The best way to solve the Berlin 
question would be through the en- 
forcement of the Potsdam agree- 
ments. But this would be possible 
only if the Western powers, in com- 
mon with the USSR, should resume 
a policy toward Germany in accord 
with the spirit and principles of that 
agreement. In the present circum- 
stances this would mean the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of the F.G.R. 
from NATO and the G.D.R. from 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization, 
and agreement that neither German 
state should have armed forces in 
excess of those needed to maintain 
internal law and order and guard 
the frontiers. If the United States is 
unwilling to reach such a solution 
“it will have no reason, either legal 
or moral, for insisting on the quadri- 
partite status of Berlin.” 

The USSR has no territorial claims 
in Germany. It seeks only to end 
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the abnormal and dangerous situa- 
tion in Berlin. The ending of the 
occupation regime would do no 
harm to the Western powers but on 
the contrary would improve the in- 
ternational atmosphere in Europe. 
It is on this basis that the USSR ap- 
peals to the United States as well as 
Great Britain and France to co- 
operate in relaxing international 
tensions, in ending the cold war and 
clear the way for the establishment 
of good relations with the USSR. 


The “Free City’? Proposal 


The most correct and natural so- 
lution, of course: 


Would be for the Western part of 
Berlin, virtually detached from the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, to be re- 
united with its Eastern part and for 
Berlin to become a single city within 
the state on whose land it is situated. 


However, the USSR recognizes 
the difficulties of any such solution 
for the West and does not wish to 
cause any painful disruption, thus: 


The Soviet Government considers that 
upon the ending of foreign occupation, 
the population of Western Berlin should 
be given the right to establish a way 
of life of its own choice. Should the 
inhabitants of Western Berlin desire to 
preserve their present way of life, based 
on private capitalist ownership, it is up 
to them to do so. The USSR, on its part, 
will respect any choice the West Ber- 
liners may make. 


The USSR therefore proposes that 
for the time being the question be 
settled by making Western Berlin 
an independent political entity—a 
free city—without any interference 
whatsoever from the existing Ger- 
man states or any other state, with 
its Own government and complete 


control over its economy, adminis- 
tration and other affairs. It might 


be possible to agree on the demili- 


tarization of the free city. The four 
powers and both German states 
might agree to respect the status of 
Western Berlin as a free city as was 
done with respect to the neutral 
status of the Austrian Republic. The 
Soviet Government would have no 
objection to the United Nations also 
sharing in some way observation of 
West Berlin’s free status. 

Obviously some arrangement would 
have to be entered into with the 
G.D.R. for guarantees of free move- 
ment of passenger and freight traffic 
between the free city and the outside 
world, both eastward and westward, 
while West Berlin would have to 
commit itself not to tolerate on its 
territory hostile subversive activity 
directed against the G.D.R. or any 
other state. Under such conditions, 
West Germany could become a center 
for contacts and cooperation be- 
tween both parts of Germany. 

Free city status would make pos 
sible expansion of the economy of 
West Berlin through economic con- 
tacts with both East and West, 
while the USSR would undertake 
to place orders for manufactured 
goods and supply raw materials and 
foodstuffs on a commercial basis 
thus contributing to a rise in living 
standards, If the Western powers 
would agree to consider this pro 
posal the USSR would undertake 
official contact with the G.D.R. on 
this matter, which has already been 
discussed with it unofficially, and to 
get its consent, although this would 
mean a definite sacrifice on the part 
of the G.D.R. for the sake of 


strengthening peace in Europe and | 
the advance of the national interests | ' 




















of the German people. The USSR 
has resolved to end the occupation 
regime and hopes the United States 
will take a realistic stand on this 
issue. The USSR is ready to open 
negotiations with the United States 
on this question, but: 


If this proposal is not acceptable to 
the United States Government, there is 
no topic left for talks on the Berlin 
question by the four occupying powers. 


The Soviet Union strives for the 
necessary changes to be affected in a 
calm and unhurried atmosphere, 
taking maximum account of the 
interests of all concerned. It realizes 
that some time will be necessary to 
reach agreement among the powers 
and that talks may be necessary be- 
tween the respective city authorities 
and between the G.D.R. and the 
FG.R. Therefore the USSR will 
make no changes in the present pro- 
cedure for military traffic of the 
Western powers between West Ber- 
lin and the F.G.R. for six months. 
If this period is not used for reach- 
ing a relevant agreement, the Soviet 
Union will carry out these measures 
in agreement with the G.D.R., so 
that, like any other independent 
state, the latter will exercise its full 
sovereignty over its land, water and 
air space. 

This means an end to all contacts 
still maintained between represen- 
tatives of the armed forces and other 
officials of the Soviet Union in 
Germany and corresponding repre- 
sentatives of the armed forces and 
other officials of the Western powers 
on questions pertaining to Berlin. 
(In other words, they will have to 
deal directly with the G.D.R.) Ad- 


|Vocates of a policy of force “should 


take into consideration that they as- 
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sume a very grave responsibility for 


its consequences.” 


The Government of the Soviet Union 
would like to hope that the problem of 
normalizing the situation in Berlin, 
which life itself raised before our states 
as an imperative necessity, will in any 
case be solved in accordance with con- 
siderations of statesmanship, of the in- 
terests of peace between the peoples, 
without any unnecessary nervous strain 
and aggravation of the “cold war.” 


If Western statesmen are guided 
in this and other questions by their 
hatred for communism, for the So- 
cialist countries, no good will come 
out of this, The Soviet Union and 
other Socialist states will not deny 
their existence as Socialist States. 

The note concludes as follows: 


Any violation of the frontiers of the 
German Democratic Republic, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, any aggressive actions 
against any member state of the Warsaw 
Treaty, will be regarded by all its par- 
ticipants as an act of aggression against 
them all and will immediately cause ap- 
propriate retaliation. 

The Soviet Government believes that 
it would be sensible to recognize the 
situation prevailing in the world and to 
create normal relations for coexistence 
between all states, to expand world 
trade, to build the relations between our 
countries on the basis of the well-known 
principles—mutual respect for each 
other’s sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity, non-aggression, non-interference 
in each other’s affairs, equality and mu- 
tual benefit. 

The Soviet Union, its people and Gov- 
ernment, are sincerely striving for resto- 
ration of good relations with the United 
States, relations based on trust, which 
are quite feasible as shown by the joint 
struggle against the Hitlerite aggressors, 
and which in peacetime would hold out 
the advantage of mutually enriched 
spiritual and material cooperation be- 
tween our peoples, and to all other men 
and women the blessing of a tranquil 
life in conditions of an enduring peace. 








A New Soviet Novel 


reviewed by RALPH PARKER 


i A country where people are still old- 
fashioned enough to read _ books, 
where they mob the bookshops to get 
their names on the subscription lists for 
the collected works of Rabindranath Ta- 
gore and gather at the foot of monu- 
ments to argue about art and literature, 
the publication of a new novel about 
their own lives, written with passion and 
punch, is bound to cause a sensation. 
To say that all Moscow is talking about 
Vsevolod Kochetov’s The Yershov Broth. 
ers would be an exaggeration, for not 
every reader in Moscow has been able to 
get hold of a copy, though the cheap 
paper-back edition of 500,000 copies was 
sold out in a day and the copies of the 
Leningrad magazine in which the novel 
first appeared during the summer have 
become collectors’ items. 

The fact that The Yershov Brothers 
is what the Russians called a sporny 
(controversial) novel and also that it is 
in places a thinly disguised documentary 
on recent differences of opinion in the 
cultural field is enough to awaken inter- 
est in it. For the Soviet people are in 
an argumentative mood. During the last 
four or five years they have become more 
closely involved in policy debates; they 
have grown to feel themselves closer to 
the places where decisions are made and 
to those who make them; they are far 
better informed, and, above all, they 
are not afraid to open their mouths on 
a number of subjects. 

The first thing, therefore, to be said 
about Kochetov’s novel is that it deals 
with a far wider range of topics—deli- 
cate topics—than any Soviet novel pub- 
lished for a long time. The “personality 
cult,” the fault that quite worthy Com- 
munist Party officials committed by liv- 
ing “apart from the masses,” the prob- 
lems of former collaborators in readjust- 
ing themselves to life after serving their 
prison sentences, the “Hungarian ques- 





tion” and its repercussions, the heavy 
industry versus consumer goods contro- 
versy, all these and many more are 
handled frankly and freely. 

This closeness to life is undoubtedly 
the feature of the novel that has counted §! 
most in winning for it the approval of 
writers in Pravda and Kommunist, 
though that feature alone would not 
have guaranteed the book’s success in 
those quarters. The author’s ideologi- 
cal position has to be taken into account. 
Kochetov would be the last to deny that 
his novel is tendentious. Indeed, he en- 
gages himself so completely on one side 
in this story of the clash between ortho- 
doxy and revisionism that his writing 
cannot strictly be described as polemi- 
cal. The ideas he puts into the minds 
and mouths of his “villains” are not 
held up to us for our reflective consid- 
eration, they are illustrations of the char- 
acters’ villainy. 

When this novel comes to be read 
abroad, readers will inevitably compare 
it with Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone. 
There are, in fact, certain similarities, 
as there are between a negative and 
positive photographic print. Both books 
are built up around the story of an in- 
vention in an industrial process. Dudint- 
sev’s idiosyncratic, lone-wolf inventor 
Lopatkin, it will be recalled, fought an 
individual battle for his invention against 
an ambitious, time-serving manager, over- 
cautious, conservative scientists, technolo- 
gists, and a ministerial apparatus that }. 
had become hidebound. His attempts to 
rally public opinion through the press 
failed and it was only as a result of the 
efforts of a handful of individuals, aided 
by chance, that right and justice pre- 
vailed. Even so, at the end, the reader 
is left with an impression that the forces | 
that stand in the way of progress, decent 
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human relations, individual happiness re- 15° 
main uncurtailed. Not By Bread Alone ie 
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was interpreted, rightly or wrongly, as 
i challenge, tinged with a spirit of an- 
chy, to virtually the whole apparatus 
of state government, and the fact that 
it was written of a period several years 
iefore the 20th Party Congress did not 
weaken its impact on the Russia of late 
1956. 

The inventor in The Yershov Brothers 
bears a superficial resemblance to Dud- 
intsev’s Lopatkin. He too is something 
of a crank in his private life. But he is 
1 pitifully weak character who crimi- 
nally steals the credit for an invention. 
Moreover, in Kochetov’s book the am- 





bitious high-ranking time-server—the 
parallel to Dudintsev’s Drozdov—is in 
conspiracy with the inventor. And as 
the plot unfolds we see justice done as 
the result of collective working-class ac- 
tion initiated by “iron,” strong-willed 
dd Communists who have stood firm 
during the difficult year of 1956, which 
is the setting for the action. 

What, I believe, Kochetov is saying 
—his message—is something like this: If 
in these days after the 20th Congress peo- 
ple are to be found who are too free with 
their criticism of the Party and state ap- 
paratus and leading Soviet figures, 
and who champion “new” theories about 
the “freedom of the creative artist” and 
the need to revise the concept of social- 
ist realism in the arts, and advocate 
amore tolerant attitude towards bour- 
geois ideology—the attitude of the “thaw” 
-then regard them with suspicion, for 
it may well be that they are potential 
if not actual enemies of Soviet society, 
wing revisionist slogans to mask their 
own personal ambitions. Revisionism, 
in short, is equated with opportunism. 
Thaws are all very well but, the author 
minds us, the season of thaw is when 
tot spreads and when the scum forms 
jon the spring waters. 

It was bound to come—this slashing, 
urcastic onslaught on those who 
*tambled on to the bandwagon in early 
1956, this blistering condemnation of all 
who demanded a “radical reform” of the 
stem and who held in question many 
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fundamental tenets of the socialist state. 
It was foreshadowed by a series of un- 
compromising articles in the Literary 
Gazette by Alexander Safronov several 
months ago and by sharp-shooting in 
Soviet Culture aimed at those who had 
gone very far in attempts to discredit 
certain established figures in the cultural 
field and who had laid themselves wide 
open to counter-attack by an uncritical 
rehabilitation of others who had long 
been in the shade. 

Has Kochetov himself gone too far? 
There are many here who think he has 
and who consider that he has over-gen- 
eralized a conflict in the rather narrow 
literary circles of Moscow into one be- 
tween the working class and the intel- 
lectuals that really does not exist. Some- 
thing of this nature was suggested in the 
Pravda review of the novel, and at a five- 
hour discussion of The Yershov Brothers 
a considerable number of leading intel- 
lectuals suggested that the author had 
attached too much importance to a rela- 
tively brief period of hesitation and doubt 
among the Moscow literati. 

This criticism may be valid. Neverthe- 
less, for the student of Soviet affairs, 
Kochetov’s novel (it will appear in Eng- 
lish in the January issue of the magazine 
Soviet Literature) is a most illuminating 
document and much can be learned 
from the way it is received both officially 
and by the public here. It is the re- 
flection of an attitude towards the 
“thaw” that is quite uncompromising. 
Ideas that were widely acceptable in 
1956 are presented in it as evidence of 
weakness, lack of principle, even worse. 
There is a most significant passage in 
which a Party secretary argues with one 
of the Yershovs, a tough old Commu- 
nist worker, about the conclusions to 
be drawn from the Hungarian events. 

The Party official takes the line that 
what happened on the streets of Buda- 
pest in November 1956 “could not hap- 
pen here.” The worker agrees but ar- 
gues that there are ominous symptoms 
and urges greater vigilance. “It is bet- 
ter to exaggerate the danger than to 
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underestimate it.” And he draws a direct 
comparison between those Hungarians 
who assisted the “foreign intervention- 
ists” and the revisionists to be found in 
Soviet society. 


This is sharp writing. Nothing like 
it has appeared in print here before. 
Hence the great interest, not unmixed 
with disquiet, in The Yershov Brothers. 

RatpH Parker 


New Watches Needed 


a review by MURRAY YOUNG 


Journey to the Beginning, by Edgar 
Snow. Random House. New York. 
423 pages. $5.00. 


DGAR SNOW’s invaluable Red 

Star Over China (1938) is still, 
along with the reports of Anna Louise 
Strong and Agnes Smedley, a_ basic 
source of information about the origins 
and earlier accomplishments of the 
leaders of the Communist Party of 
China. 

The present book, an autobiography 
of sorts, fills out the background of the 
writing of Red Star Over China and 
describes in detail Snow’s work in set- 
ting up the Industrial Cooperatives that 
at one time seemed to promise some 
solution for China’s desperate need for 
industrial development. (It would be 
interesting to know if these earlier local 
industries influenced in any way the 
present drive in China to build each 
commune into a self-sustaining agricul- 
tural and industrial community.) Rewi 
Alley, whose articles and translations 
from Chinese poems have appeared in 
New World Review, was the leader and 
inspiration of this cooperative move- 
ment and Mr. Snow speaks of Alley’s 
profound knowledge of China and stead- 
fast devotion to the country’s welfare 
with great respect—a respect not widely 
attributed to the famous figures whose 
names frequently appear in the book. 

Respect is paid, however, almost with 
awe, to the fabled person of Soong 
Ching-ling (Madame Sun Yat-sen) with 
whom Mr. Snow had frequent contact 
during his years in China. As for the 


rest of the Soong family—her sisters 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Madame 
Kung, and her brother T. V. Soong— 
only contempt is shown. The story of 
Madame Kung’s manipulation of Chi- 
nese finances—one of the causes of the 
collapse of the Chinese monetary sys- 
tem—must be read to be believed. 

The section of the book dealing with 
the authors wartime assignments, 
chiefly in Moscow, seem curiosly thin 
and unimpressive. Happily he returns 
to Asia in his concluding chapters and 
drawing upon his rich and unique Chi- 
nese experience makes a number of 
penetrating observations about Amer- 
ica’s relations with the whole of the 
Asian continent 

Like his friend Vincent Sheean, Mr. 
Snow seems to have fallen—or seems 
to have wanted to fall—under the spell 
of Gandhi. This whole episode is a 
curious excursion into the mystique of 
personality in which rationality enters in 
the person of Prime Minister Nehru. 

In a_ personal conversation, Snow 
tells Nehru how Sheean’s watch had 
stopped during his first interview with 
Gandhi and how it had __ stopped 
again at the moment Gandhi was killed. 
He then relates how both his and| 
Sheean’s watches had stopped at the) 
precise moment of their first joint in-| 
terview with Nehru. What, Snow asked. 
did Nehru make of such mysterious 


stoppages? “Then this son of ‘occult’ | 


Asia, whom his people called, Jewel of 


C 
that 
the 





Asia, tilted his Gandhi hat to one side 
and smiled: ‘What you need,’ he said. 
‘are new watches.’ ” 
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Of the Republican’s charge in 1952 
that the Democrats had “sold China to 
the Russians” Mr. Snow says: 


China was not, and could not have 
been, “sold out” by any Americans. 
Chins was never for a moment ours to 
sell. It was not ours to have and to hold 
in the 1940’s any more than it is Rus- 
sia’s today. The Chinese revolution was 
not born in a vacuum unconnected with 
the outside world, but it was first and 
last a product of Chinese history, and 
only secondarily influenced by external 
phenomena. 


From his wide acquaintance with 
Asia Snow sees the development of 
colonial and semi-colonial countries in 
perspective: 


The old Asia was gone and a free 
Asia and a soon-to-be free Africa were 
rising to take their place beside the na- 
tions of the West, just when atomic 
power might offer mankind rich prom- 
ises Of universal release from slavery 
and want. New and imaginative thinking 
was needed to measure the swift changes 
in time-space relationships between the 
societies and continents of men, just as 
for the control and use of the dreadful 
and marvelous services of mass and 
energy being freed by fission and fusion. 


The book concludes with what the 
author considers the real situation 
vis-a-vis the United States and the So- 
viet Union. He sees one long-range 
question of first magnitude: 


This question is how much longer a 
still largely unplanned, uncoordinated, 
private-profit motivated economy can 
compete successfully against wholly state- 
planned socialized economies which (in 
Russia and China) have moved forward 
over recent years at three to four times 
the rate of growth in gross national pro- 
duction of the United States, and are at 
present more than doubling that rate 
of growth in contrast to an American 
production in recessionary decline. 


apter from which the above quotations 


Significantly Snow entitles the last 
‘ taken—“New Watches Needed.” 
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Problems of Economics, English Trans- 
lation of the USSR Journal Voprosy 
Ekonomiki. International Arts and 
Sciences Press. 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. $50.00 a year (12 is 


sue); $4.50 per copy. 
lars SOVIET magazine “Problems 


of Economics” is now available in 
regular monthly translation. 

The contents consists of three parts. 
First is what might be called economic 
engineering. This is the application of 
economic theory and analysis to par- 
ticular production problems, with the 
purpose of achieving definite improve- 
ments. For example, P. Osada suggests 
measures for increasing utilization of 
existing iron and steel facilities through 
removal of bottlenecks, modernization 
and renovation of obsolete equipment. 
and application of the experience of the 
most successful enterprises. Certain feat- 
ures of the new seven-year plan are 
clearly related to these suggestions. 

Second is theoretical discussion. 
Scores of Soviet economists have par- 
ticipated in a debate over pricing policy 
and its relation to the law of value, that 
has carried through for a number of 
issues of the magazine. There are also 
polemics against capitalist economic the- 
ories advanced in other countries, and 
answers to what Soviet economists re- 
gard as false evaluations of socialist 
economy in the capitalist countries. 

Finally, there are articles on economic 
developments in other socialist countries. 

The most forceful impression to an 
American reader is that Soviet economists 
are direct creative participants in so- 
cialist construction. Here economists are 
too often engaged in unrealistic the- 
oretical abstractions, or in preparation 
of descriptive material and propaganda 
for corporate and government policy 
makers. These translations provide valu- 
able information for economists and stu- 
dents of Soviet affairs. 

Victor PERLo 
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